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The Place of | 
READY CEREALS 





Our “‘eat-’n-run” citizens need adequate breakfasts... here’s asimple answer! 


¢ Some folks just won’t take time to 
eat breakfast according to the rules. 
And it isn’t enough to tell them they 
must have more riboflavin and niacin, 
xmphsilwzmsp* or whatever—it 
doesn’t sink in. But when you can 
give them a quick breakfast (that 
takes little time to prepare), one 
they'll always relish . . . with real 
stick-to-the-ribs nourishment . . . 
you’ve got something! A tasty, ready 
cereal, like Grape-Nuts Flakes, wins 
on all these three counts. 


And let’s be very clear: Ready cereals 
are not merely expedient. See the list 
(at right) of food factors in just one 
serving of Grape-Nuts Flakes and 
milk. Add these food values to those 
in the morning’s fruit juice, beverage, 
and toast, and you have the kind of 
nourishing breakfast that helps pre- 
vent mid-morning fatigue, builds up 
wartime efficiency. That Grape-Nuts 
Flakes are a favorite with all ages 
because they’re so delicious is a definite 
plus to the nutritional contribution. 


One ounce of Grape-Nuts Flakes, served 
with three ounces of milk, supplies the 
following approximate percentagest of an 
adult’s minimum daily needs: 


(6 gm.)—9 to 10% 
Thiamin (.201 mg.) —20% 
Riboflavin (.268 mg.)—18% 
Niacin (2.12 mg.) —14% 
Iron (1.87 mg.)—10% 
(112 mg.)—15% 
Phosphorus ( 193 mg.)—26% 
Calories 164 


Protein 


Calcium 


{Percentages (except Protein and Niacin) based upon 
requirements established by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, Protein based on 60 grams 
and 70 grams, and Niacin based on 15 milligrams. 








*Not a Russian town—but a mystery, like much nutrition technology to the average person! 











Ro . : 
:f A also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s 40% 
ele Bran Flakes, Post’s Raisin Bran, and hot Grape- 






7 basic F000 GnourS Ant wEEDED 
DAILY FOR GOOD NUTRITION 
This food ts inchoded in... 


NUTRITION GROUP 


Six 





Nuts Wheat-Meal ... all General Foods cereals 
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me edtical Wool: a 


Zerv Storage in Your Home 





BOOKS FOR REVIEW 
IN DECEMBER 


The Bread Tray 
Know Your Merchandise 
Management in Daily Living 


Marriage and Family Relationships 


By Boyden Sparkes 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 145 1944 


Boyden Sparkes, well-known biographer 


of industry, predicts that the home freez- 
ing unit will soon be easily within the 





Wm 
HANS 


BAKING SODA BISCUITS 


ll-purpose flour 

‘ oe con Arm & Hammer oF Cow 

: Brand panies Soda 

t 
1/2 teaspoon 84 
ns shortening — 

% pont milk or buttermilk (about) 

4 


flour. Sift again 
. Sift, then measure 
; with the baking soda and sa 


ing into the dry 
4 \ 2. Rub or cut ee et as coarse 
{ . i i 
hn, ingredients unt 





corn meal. aa 
3. To sour %4 CUP sweet milk ee, 
f and quickly, place one ta ee 
si juice oF visoget (pre ee 
i i ar, as it ma es a W rs 
7m one hg a measuring CUP, fill % 
5 fall with sweet milk and mix on 
9 i aso 5 
>» \ 4. Add enough milk to make eomnged 


This may take one tablespoon 


less milk. oad 
a to floured board. Knead slight 


5. Tamoe 4, inch thick and cut with 


a i } : ; k. 
- y , thee biscuit cutter. Prick with for 

‘a i 
Sy 6. Place biscuits on ungreased baking 


. Bake in hot oven. . 
agar ee 12 2-inch biscuns 


Temperature: 4 







75°F. Time: 12-15 min. 











financial reach of the average American 
family, resulting in cheaper meals, better 
meals and the elimination of many hours 
of marketing and kitchen toil. 

All necessary information on the pur- 
chase, function and operation of the home 
unit is given in this bcok as well as 
specific instructions for the preparation 
and storage of all kinds of meats, fruits, 
vegetables and juices. There is also a 
brief history of the development of home 
freezing units with firsthand reports from 
homemakers who have used them over a 
long period of time. These reports in- 
clude freezing plans for both the coun- 
try home and the city home and for the 
frozen storage of whole meals. 
The remainder cf the bcok is a sort 
of home freezer’s almanac, as practical 


and usable as a cookbook. Outstanding 





aids are the list of manufacturers and 
distributors of packaging materials for 


| quick-frozen food and the summary of 


State laws concerning legal storage of 


| game. 





—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


The Outdoorsman’s Cookbook 


By Arthur H. Carhart ' 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $1.95 Pp. 211 1944 
Timely indeed is 


this outdoor ccok- 


book for the huntsman, containing as it 


does many secrets of packing equipment, 
planning food supplies and_ building 
campfires. But equally valuable are the 


directions for the care and cooking of 
wild meat, fowl and fish, accompanied by 


how-to-do diagrams. Included also 


are 





embroidery stitches 
things for baby’s first Christmas. Every- 
thing 
many 
well as a 


The Stay-at-Home Book 


* * * 


chapters on cooking vegetables in the 
open, baking biscuits in camp, and even 
making chocolate pie. A chapter on 
“living off the land” would certainly 
come in handy if supplies ran low or 
the huntsman’s aim were not so good as 
he thought it. 


Sewing for the Baby 


By Kay Hardy 
M. Barrows & Co., Inc., New York 
Price $1.98. Pp. 285. 1944. 


Miss Hardy has written this book for 
the mother, with or without experience, 
who wants to dress her baby both wisely 
and well at a comparatively small cost. 
In fact, the book includes directions for 
making every garment the child will need 
from the cradle to four years of age; 


dainty dresses, sturdy suits, bibs, blank- 
ets, buntings, snow suits, all kinds of 
knitted garments and even 
tresses, to name a few. 


crib mat- 


There is also a chapter on sewing and 
and one on _ play- 


is well illustrated, and there are 
carefully diagramed patterns as 


list of the best commercial 


patterns, which is a very handy thing to 
have. 


—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


Illustration from Sewing for the 
Baby, courtesy of M. Barrows & Co. 
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This is the second in a series of advertisements on food preparation 


| CLASSROOM AIDS TO HELP YOU TEACH 
5 || — THE VALUE OF BOUQUET IN COOKERY 


bpm SENSE of smeil is the good fairy of |The taste buds alone give an incomplete reac- 
gastronomy. Its gifts are three: It gives us tion. They telegraph an unfinished fiavor to 
the keenest pleasures that we know in eating. the brain. If you hold your nose and taste 
It is the sentinel that says, “Who goes there? chopped onion your tongue will teil you, 
before we — _ cn ee na ge It yea “Here is something sweet.” But inhale lightly, 
prets taste, for where there is no odor there =— and you'll get the pungence of an onion soon 
cannot be perfect flavor. 
enough. 


| 





Food without odor is uninteresting. Vinegar, 


for instance, is simply sour until we whiff The nerve ends of smell are more subtle and 





the rich bouquet of apples, grains, or herbs responsive than many other senses. And they 
from which it’s made. In fact, it is through may be trained, through classroom practice, 
odor that we are really enabled to taste a dish. to widen our enjoyment of good eating. 










































































Cider, Malt, Tarragon re ge 
tilled White Vinegar and ! ’ P a P : 
cup olive oil. Shake thor- 3 Shake or stir dressingsvigorously; 
oughly. Add sufficient dress- 

ing to salad greens to glisten 

leaves. Toss greens together. A 


pour on, one to a bowl, and toss 
until greens are marinated. 


Have the class sample a small 
serving of each salad, applying 
the taste-odor tests above. You 
will find each type of vinegar has 
a uniquely different fragrance that 
gives special interest and new savor 
to a salad. 





FOR 75 YEARS THE 57 VARIETIES HAVE FURTHERED 
THE ART OF GOOD EATING IN AMERICA 


SS < ct <u Sue Set Sener memes acme emer 
- 


| 
| 
| 
the 
-ven | a 
on | 
- Teach Your Students The Role of Fragrance This Way 
or quem core 
| as | pe a little Heinz Cider Vinegar into _ still shut, swallow. You will find the taste 
| a crystal-clear glass. Keeping the glass is sharp and thin—not at all like the flavor 
| an inch or so from the nose, whiff the — you know and enjoy so well. 
| bouquet lightly. A fine cider vinegar like ; ; ; 
| this is as sweetly fragrant as an apple orch- Next, repeat this experiment with your 
| ard blooming in the spring. And it has _ nose open, drawing in a light whiff of air 
| an aromatic, spicy smell that makes you as you place the vinegar on your tongue. 
| think of autumn when the cider mills are Holding the vinegar in the back of your 
for pressing. ; mouth expel the air slowly through your 
mm | Now, holding your nose, place a few drops nose and swallow. At once you will taste 
el ‘ | ef vinegar on the tongue. Roll the vinegar the rich, full-bcdied flavor so distinctive 
am | around in your mouth, then with the nose of a mellow vinegar like Heinz. 
a | eee ae 
an a ————— 
| 
at | ki | il 
* | | Four-Way Test For Your Cooking Class Will 
| how OMA M S 
a |! Show AR A MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
a 
7 | 
y- | Using the basic recipe at the left, 
oo | make up four batches of French 
ae | Dressing, building each around 
al | one of the following Heinz Vinegars: 
to | Cider, Malt, Tarragon and Distilled 
; FRENCH DRESSING White Vinegar. Chill thoroughly. 
E \ ® Combine 4 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. @ Meantime, prepare four salad 
i fleok —>* hy — = 2 bowls of seasonal, well-chilled 
ask. 4, cup Heinz greene. 
| 
| 
ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| ee 
| « 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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Do you want to know... 
HOW TO BUY BLANKETS 
INTELLIGENTLY ? 





Study this famous label 
before you buy 


"THE CHATHAM Informative Label, 

enables you to determine for yourself 
the quality of any Chatham Blanket. It 
gives facts about construction, weight, 
durability, colorfastness, shrinkage, and 
care. Using these facts, you can com- 
pare different blankets from the stand- 
point of their suitability for a specific 
purpose. Sometimes a lower-priced blanket 
may suit your needs as well as a more 
luxurious one. The Informative Label 
helps you to decide. 


Many teachers and group leaders use | 





the Chatham Informative Label as the | 


basis for class discussion of intelligent 
blanket buying. A reasonable quantity 
will be sent free upon request. Mail the 
coupon today. 


Denker 


WINE AMERICAN hagipe 
FOR BEDTIME COMFOR 








a 

id 

SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! F 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics 
Dept., B a 
57 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. a 
Send me .... free sets of Chatham 3 
Informative Labels as a guide to in- % 
telligent blanket selection. ¢ 
Oe fo we eae 8 
eee er A. | 
' 

La 
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HE Women’s Reserve of the Coast 

Guard, better known as the SPARs, 
is taking the lead in planning to pre- 
pare its members for postwar home- 
making. 

The request for training in home eco- 
nomics came from the girls themselves. 
According to Captain Dorothy Stratton, 
director of the SPARs, these young 
women want practical training. In their 
own words, they want to know about: 
Houses We’LL Live In 

Remember ... We've been living out 

of suitcases for a long time now. 
THE Foops We’LL Eat 

The change from lining up for chow 

to lining ub the chow will be a big 

one. 
Tue Fasrics We’LL Use 

We need a preview of the mildew- 

proof, non-shrinkable world. 
THE FAMILIES WeE’LL RAISE 

We're interested in fashion futures for 

care and feeding of the babies who'll 

fashion our future. 

In answer to this request, a committee 
of home economists in New York City 
is planning a course for the SPARs in 
this which will include home 
planning, and nutrition, textiles 
and clothing, child care, budgeting and 
family relationships. If all goes as plan- 
ned, the course will be in operation by 
the SPARs’ this 
month. 


vicinity 
foods 


second anniversary 


News of Women’s Bureau 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Freida S. Miller, new director of the 
Women’s Bureau, succeeding Mary An- 
derson who retired June 30, believes that 
the most pressing problem now facing 
the Bureau is “how to guarantee women 
workers sound levels of employment and 
labor standards in tomorrow’s industrial 
skyline.” 

Miss Miller, who has recently returned 
from London where she served as special 
assistant to Ambassador Winant and had 
the opportunity to study British labor 
conditions, has outlined a_ three-fold 
function of the Women’s Bureau in the 
reconversion to civilian production pro- 
gram. She lists, in order: 1. Setting up 
right conditions in so-called women’s in- 
dustries; 2. developing new job oppor- 
tunities for trained and competent women 
who have proved their ability during 
the war; 3. keeping open to women the 
doors for training for skilled work. 

Also looking at the postwar labor pic- 
ture, Miss Miller “The country 
admits that women have made magnifi- 


says: 


Dates to Remember 


November 5-11—American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for New 
Tasks. 

November 7—General Election, U.S.A. 

November 11—Armistice Day. 

November 17-18—Food Service Direc- 
tors’ Conference, Cleveland, Ohio 

November 23—Thanksgiving Day 

December 3—Birthday of Ellen H. 
Richards 

December 3-6— Twenty-third 4-H 
Club Congress, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

December 6-9—American Vocational 
Association Reconversion Vocational 
Training Conference, Philadelphia 

December 25—Christmas Day 





* 


cent contributions during the war—and 
many sacrifices, too. Though the going 
has often been tough, women generally 
have stuck to their posts. So now as we 
plan the right systems of reconversion, 
retraining, re-employment and unemploy- 
ment insurance let us tie women labor 
into the whole setup. Let us dovetail the 
skills and experiences of men and women 
workers so as to produce all the varied 
and numerous goods and services needed 
for a well-balanced economy and well- 
rounded living for all our people.” 


Advice to Homing G.I.s 


The War Department has issued an 
interesting and enlightening booklet for 
returning G.I.s which attempts to answer 
a few of their questions on “woman’s 
place.” This is quite an undertaking for 
a forty-page booklet and the War De- 
partment does not attempt to settle the 
question. However, it does bring into 
the open a good many thoughts lurking 
in the minds of returning servicemen. 


What Will Women Do? 


Whether women will want to continue 
work in jobs opened to them by the 
needs of war or to return to prewar 
home living, is a tantalizing question 
these days. The United States Maritime 
Commission, reporting a survey in three 
West Coast shipyards covering nine- 
tenths of the yards’ 91,000 employees, 
showed that over 53 per cent of the 
women wanted to continue in industrial 
work after the war. 

Women counsellors in six shipyards 


(Concluded on page 464) 
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Margarines are not 
peas in a pod! 






@ Peas in one pod may be pretty much alike. But 
types of peas vary widely —according to the breed- 
ing ideas and the growing care under which they 
are produced. 

Kinds, grades, and brands of butter vary—in 
appearance ... quality...taste. So do brands of mar- 
garine! For, although the principles of modern mar- 
garine making are available to all, experience and 
skill in applying them vary. Good margarine is not 
easy to make, 

Best Foods, makers of Nucoa, are not neweomers 
in margarine making. They have been /eaders for 
thirty years, and pioneers in research which has 
made modern margarine so different from old-time 
kinds—so nutritious and dependable for Vitamin A 
...8o satisfyingly delicious in flavor ...so smooth- 
churned and luscious in spreading texture. 

Today, when margarine contributes much to the 
enjoyment of wartime menus and to the success of 
the U. S. Nutrition Program, you—to whom others 
turn for advice about foods—will want to know 
about margarines at first hand. When you try 
Nucoa and use it regularly in your own home, you 
will gain a new idea, we believe, of how good, day 
in and day out, good margarine can be. 


@ Always the same, 
pound after delicious 
pound, because of rigid 
scientific control over 
Best Foods production. 





@ The only alternate —-——. 


The uniform depend- 
ability of Nucoa “spoils 
us for other spreads,” 
regular users say. 


for butter, satisfying 
for the same uses and 
supplying both Vita- 
min A and calories, is 








vitaminized margarine 
—for which Nucoa 






sets a high standard. It : y 
is America’s largest- 
selling margarine. 









crema | yyy pyc 





Margarine made of 
rican vegetable oils 
FIRST 





only 






NUCOA 
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The “human side” 


Home Economists and Dietitians 
not only bring to their job years 
of technical training but an under- 
standing of the human factors in- 
volved, which adds greatly to their 
success in dietary work, 


For example, they know from ex- 
perience that meals may be in 
perfect balance, dietetically, but if 
they are lacking in taste-appeal 
they can’t produce results, because 
they will not be eaten. 


That is one of the reasons we be- 
lieve Maltex Cereal particularly 
merits your consideration. Maltex 
has unusual eye and appetite-appeal 
for both children and adults. It is 
a hot, brown cereal made from 
Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley 
by a process which brings out all 
of the wholesome goodness of both 
grains in a particularly appetizing 
fashion. Maltex Cereal is easily 
digested and assimilated—is an ex- 
cellent source of food energy— 
and provides “whole grain” bene- 
fits, as recommended by leading 
national authorities on nutrition. 


LET US SEND YOU THIS 
DAILY DIET RECORD 


Help students plan a week of balanced 
meals or keep a record of meals actually 
eaten. Colorful sheet shows ‘‘Basic Seven’’ 
food items recommended by the National 
Wartime Nutrition Program for Daily Con- 
sumption, Order one for 
each pupil. Write: 
Home Economics Dept., 
Maltex Comparry, Bur- 
lington, Ve. 













MALTEX 


Cereal 















News Notes 
(Continued from page 462) 





in the Courtland, Vancouver area re- 
ported that at least 50 per cent of the 
women employed expressed the desire to 
get back to homemaking as soon as 
possible. 

When thirty-four married women war 
workers were queried in _ Baltimore, 
Maryland, twenty-five wanted to keep 
their jobs after the war. In the same 
war plant, of sixteen single women 
queried nine intend to continue at work. 


Women No Longer Excluded 


After ninety-eight years of controversy, 
The Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College has formally approved a recom- 


| mendation of the Medical School faculty 


that women be eligible for admission. 
Women first began to ask permission to 
study at Harvard’s Medical School in 
1847. They were refused then and re- 
peatedly since until two months ago. 
Even in 1943, when the Medical School 
faculty veted to admit women, their 
recommendation was turned down by the 
Harvard Corporation. Now that the 
Corporation has finally given its ap- 
proval, women will be allowed to regis- 
ter in the fall of 1945. 


Popular Women’s Magazine 
Reports School Lunch Survey 
Six pages of the October Lapis’ Home 


| JouRNAL are devoted to a graphic pre- 


sentation of the national school lunch pic- 
ture based on a careful survey made by 
the JOURNAL. 

Such a popular presentation cannot 
help but have far-reaching effects in 
promoting an improved school lunch 
program throughout the Nation. Teach- 
ers might well use this material as am- 
munition in PTA and similar adult 


| community meetings. 





Dr. Ruby Green Smith to Write 
History of N.Y.S, Extension Service 
Dr. Ruby Green Smith, New York 

State leader of home demonstration 
agents since 1918, retired from active 
executive duties last July 1st. She will 
continue to live in Ithaca where she is 
writing the history of the New York 
State Extension Service. 

Dr. Green is succeeded by Frances A. 
Scudder, former assistant state leader of 
home demonstration agents, who was on 
leave from the College of Home Eco- 
nomics last year to act as executive direc- 
tor of the New York State Emergency 


Food Commission for metropolitan New 
| York. 


Stamps for the Wounded 


Hospitalized servicemen are finding 
stamp collecting such an absorbing pas- 
time that a national committee has been 
set up to obtain more stamps and equip- 
ment for them. 

This committee, working under the 
auspices of the American Red Cross, is 
accumulating stamps contributed by col- 
lectors, dealers, business firms and _ indi- 
viduals for use in the recreational pro- 
gram of veteran hospitals. The stamps 
are made up into packets, and with small 
albums, catalogues and other accessories, 
distributed to men in hospitals and recon- 
ditioning centers by volunteers who in- 
terest patients in the fascination of 
philately. 

All contributions of stamps—old, mod- 
ern, United States or foreign—or stamp 
equipment to be used for this purpose 
will be greatly appreciated. Send yours 
to Ernest A. Kehr, National Chairman, 
Stamps For The Wounded, New York 
Herald Tribune, 230 West 41 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


What is a Paper Holiday? 


Soon you will be hearing about “paper 
holidays,” declared in towns through- 
out the country—so here’s the low- 
down: The paper holiday idea orig- 
inated in Peoria, Illinois, where it was 
sponsored by the Peoria County War 
Salvage Committee, the Retail Merchants 
of Peoria and a local office of the War 
Production Board, for the purpose of 
saving paper for Uncle Sam. 

On a certain day Peoria retail stores 
announced in a full-page advertisement 
in local newspapers, that their wrapping 
departments were closed for the dura- 
tion. Since then, retail merchants have 
used no bags or wrapping paper except 
for items that required wrapping for 
sanitary and protective purposes. Retail 
purchases are carried unwrapped and 
customers provide their own shopping 
bags. 

Anyone interested in instigating a 
paper holiday in their community should 
notify the local War Production Board 
or write to the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 





* 


Consequences 


Some labor hard to get results 

Sans proper thought or planning, 
And get dire consequences due 

To loss of job or panning; 
So don’t expect to get results 

Such as are worth attaining, 
Till consequences won’t require 

A lot of tall explaining. 

Alonzo Newton Benn 
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Through the Ages, 


CEREAL GRAINS HAVE BEEN A 


MAINSTAY IN THE FOOD SUPPLY ~ 
= 


OF THE HUMAN RACE... ay 


man found a sure and sustaining 
food that could be stored and allow 


I psn tell us that the earliest 
him the leisure for the development 


civilizations were largely de- 
pendent upon cereal cultivation. It 
was this that ended the nomadic 
life. For in these cereal grains... 
these seeds which contain so many 
of the elements necessary to life... 


of a civilized life. 

A large share of the food of our 
domestic animals is in these seeds— 
or cereal grains. And now, as then, 


If all the cereal foods we ate were whole 
grain, enriched or restored, they would con- 
tribute to the average American diet: 


Almost 14 of the 
CALORIES 








ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


ALL OTHER FOODS 






Almost 14 of the > 
PROTEINS <er28-30%) 






ALL OTHER FOODS 
*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 


adjusted for losses in cooking. 


*#40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, fora 
2800 calorie diet). 


CEREAL 
FOODS** 





oe 
More than 1% of 


Three Essential 
B-VITAMINS & IRON 


re 










they are a basic part of man’s diet. 
The majority of man’s food springs 
from these seeds—either directly, 
or by conversion into animal prod- 
ucts. 

These cereal foods have always 
been a good source of food energy 
and cereal proteins. And, in their 
whole grain, enriched or restored 
forms, they are valuable “‘carriers”’ 
of three leading B-vitamins and iron. 

Thus, thanks to cereal enrichment 
and restoration, cereal grains resume 
their rightful place in the human 
dietary. Modern nutritional knowl- 
edge, indeed, includes acceptance of 
the view that whole grain, enriched 
and restored cereals can play a 
larger part in our diet with a gain in 
our nutritional well-being. 

Today such foods can be called 
**foundation foods”... cornerstones 
of a nutritionally adequate diet. 


GENERAL MILLS, Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR + BISQUICK 
¢ CHEERIOATS 
WHEATIES + KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov- 
ernment standards, including Drifted Snow “Home Per- 
fected” Flour (in the West) and Red Bond Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our 
ready-to-eat cereals ore restored, All the brands, listed 
above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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I 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 964 I 
This New 20 Page “Nutrition Guide” Minneapolis 15, Minn. I 
just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri 
Inc., is now available without charge. It is a sane, tion Guide™. i 
practical approach to the problem of how to plan for ‘ i 
good nutrition and help promote maximum health. Te | 
Basic nutrition information is presented in chart form, Adress | 
with color illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply mail 1 
Town State } 
a 





us the coupon, at right. Only one copy to a person. 
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(00e lo leche. and Prouewdet! 


--- the new issue of the 


Secheit FOOD ADVISER 











































It’s gay in its colorful Christmas jacket! And, it’s crammed full 
of real helps—for the housewife in her kitchen and the teacher in 
the classroom. This issue is especially helpful in teaching 
beginners. There’s an article on Kitchen Technique for t\ca 


Youngsters; one on Planning, Ordering and Measuring; and a ZX)\Z Best Bets in Radio 
4G \7 Tor ‘ 
chapter on Basic Recipes for Beginners. 4%)’ Joan Davis with Jack Haley in 
‘ The Sealtest Village Store 
Just glance at the list of contents shown in the illustration and Thursdays—NBC Network 
’ e 
we know that you'll want to send for your FREE copy at once. Kraft Music Hall ¢ 


Just clip Coupon No. 106 in Coupon Section and mail to Thursdays—NBC Network 


P. H. E. or Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, ‘Tie Peon Gidiecsieave 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 17, N. Y. Sundays—NBC Network 
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Another year — again we bow in thanks 
For health and home and joy of love; 
Yet as we kneel, we pray for war to cease 


And God’s best gift — a lasting peace. 
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PERFECT for your lunch box and 





@ We offer here suggestions which will be helpful, 
we believe, in your lunch box demonstrations 
and your classroom work on timely main dishes. 

For many years Libby’s spicy, rich Deviled 
Ham was considered a “specialty item”—for 
picnics, occasional sandwiches, appetizers. But 
now, with all America carrying lunch boxes, this 
high quality, all-ham product has a new “steady 
job” —to help pack good-eating and wholesome 
food value into worker’s meals. 

Also, with availability of quality fresh meats 
fluctuating, and the need for hurry-up meals so 
great, this ready -to-serve-ham-product offers 
many a quick idea for delicious hot dishes. 


quick-dish demonstrations 


.-.an all-ham product 


fulfilling today’s special needs 





Lunch Box Combinations Using Libby’s Deviled Ham. 


% Add 2 tablespoons of may- 
onnaise or cooked salad dress- 
ing to 1 can of Libby's Deviled 
Ham. To vary this add: 

* Sliced, stuffed or ripe olives 
% Sliced sweet pickles or 
pickle relish 


% Diced hard cooked egg 


% Salted peanuts, pecans, or 
walnuts 


% Prepared mustard 

% Chopped cucumber orgreen 
pepper 

% For double-deck sandwich, 


use peanut butter for one 
deck, Libby’s Deviled Ham for 





%* Diced celery another 


LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


One can of Libby's Deviled Ham makes generous fillings for four 
whole sandwiches. 





@ Libby has been a leader in the canned meat field 
for over 70 years; a pioneer that has continued to in- 
sist on offering quality. 

Libby’s Deviled Ham, for instance, is an all-ham 
product ... made from the same kind of hams you 
bake. No “substitute meat” is ever added to this 
quality product! The mild, sweet-smoked hams are 
precooked, ground and mixed with pure imported 


spices. 





Appetizing Main Dishes Made With Libby’s Deviled Ham 
%* Spread hot pancakes with Deviled Ham before rolling them. 


FREE! New booklet—TIMELY RECIPES FROM 
THE LIBBY KITCHEN. Send request on post card 
to Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, PH-40, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Yn Canned Meats... 
LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 
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% Add a can of Deviled Ham to a plain, 4-egg souffle. 
%& Add to creamed peas and serve on toast. 
% Add to scrambled eggs. 


%& Add mayonnaise, chopped pickle, and Deviled Ham for 
extra good deviled eggs. 
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UST as the men in the armed 
forces think longingly of home 
and family, so the inmates of 
correctional institutions think wistfully 
of their homes and children and plan 
for the future when they will be free. 

In order to prepare the women and 
girls at the Federal Reformatory for 
Women for happier, healthier and more 
useful lives, a well-planned program of 
rehabilitation is necessary; and, be- 
cause most of them are married or will 
be married in the future, the teaching 
of home economics plays an important 
part in this program. Before describ- 
ing the types of classes offered to these 
potential homemakers, it may be well 
to give a brief description of the insti- 
tution. 

This is the only reformatory at the 
present time for women who violate 
Federal laws. It is located in the 
foothills of the Alleghany Mountains 
near Alderson, West Virginia, on a 
five-hundred-acre tract of land. Fifteen 
large brick cottages house the six hun- 
dred inmates. In addition, there is an 
administration and two staff buildings, 
a school house and an auditorium, a 
modern hospital and various other 
buildings having a garment shop, weav- 
ing rooms, dressmaking department, 
laundry, a store which contains every- 
thing from pins to plumbing supplies, 
a bakery and all of the maintenance 
shops necessary for the smooth func- 
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By Mrs. Lois M. Minter 


Teacher of Home Economics 
Federal Reformatory for Women 
Alderson, West Virginia 


Helen Hironimus is warden at the Fed- 
eral Reformatory for Women pictured 
above. The Administration Building is 
in the center of the picture flanked 
on each side by four inmate cottages 
which face each other across the cam- 
pus. The cottages have dining rooms 
and kitchens at one end of the first 
floor and living rooms at the other 
end, An officer’s bedroom and bath, six 
inmate bedrooms and bathrooms and 
a small laundry complete the down- 
stairs, Upstairs are twenty-four individ- 
ual bedrooms for inmates and officers 


tioning of a small town. There is also 
a dairy, a piggery, truck farms and 
large fields where crops of hay and 
corn are raised for the animals. 
Although the institution was de- 
signed for the rehabilitation of adult 
women offenders, the exigencies of war 
have brought within the gates many 
young girls from fourteen to seven- 
teen years of age. This has made 
necessary the expansion of the educa- 
tional program. The academic work 
has been increased tremendously with 
classes ranging from elementary work 





Ftome a? ina _ te Keformatory 


for illiterates to high school subjects 
for those whose school careers have 
been interrupted. In addition to in- 
creasing the academic classes, it has 
been necessary to inaugurate several 
new classes under the Home Economics 
Department and to provide additional 
facilities for the many young girls and 
women who will be future homemakers 
as well as citizens. 

At present, our home economics pro- 
gram includes instruction and exper- 
ience (largely experience) in cooking, 
table service, sewing, laundry theory, 
child birth and care, home nursing, ap- 
pearance and personality, household 
mechanics, wise spending, 
maid training, food conservation, gar- 
dening and home management. Since it 
is a recognized fact that we learn best 
by doing, the above-mentioned courses 
are organized to give the students the 


rationing, 


maximum amount of experience possi- 
ble in each of these subjects. 

When a girl enters the institution, 
she is interviewed and questioned as 
to the kind of work and training she 
has had in the past. She is also led to 
discuss her educational interests. Then 
tests are given which determine mental 
abilities and aptitudes. With this in- 
formation at hand, a classification com- 
mittee assigns the girl to the particu- 
lar class or work which seems best 
suited to her needs and which will 
further her training for earning a de- 
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cent living when she leaves. The com- 
mittee also takes into account the en- 
vironment which the girl has had prior 
to her sentence here, which may have 
been a contributing factor to her 
offense. Every effort is made to give 
each girl the kind of instruction needed 
to inspire her toward a higher stand- 
ard of living, morally, mentally and 
physically. —T'wo examples of this pro- 
cedure follow: 

Mary, who is an expectant mother, 
worked in a restaurant as a waitress 
before coming here. The restaurant 
was a cheap one and Mary’s income 
was inadequate for a decent standard 
of living. She made an effort to earn 
extra money to supplement her income, 
but unfortunately chose an unlawful 
kind of employment. 

With these facts in mind, the classi- 
fication committee assigned Mary to 
the class in child birth and care. Here 
she learns how to care for herself for 
the remainder of the prenatal period 
and how to care for her child after 
birth. She learns precautions necessary 
at birth for the protection of her own 
health and that of her child, the nec- 
essity for wholesome food, fresh air, 
sunshine, bodily cleanliness and a desir- 
able mental environment for her baby. 

Mary is also given a class in cook- 
ing, for she expects to keep house when 
she leaves. Here she learns what con- 
stitutes a well-balanced meal, how to 
cook food so as to retain the food 
values, how to select and store food, 
how to stretch her food dollar through 
quantity and seasonal buying and by 
growing her own food and canning as 
much as possible. She is taught how 
to set a table and serve meals, how to 
care for her cooking equipment, and 
many other details which are import- 
ant to know. 

Since Mary plans to continue wait- 
ress work when she leaves, she _ is 
taught table service in order to qualify 
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Inmates work in the butcher shop, 
caring for meat which is grown and 
slaughtered on the Reformatory farm, 
These hams are issued through the 
storehouse to the cottage kitchens 


In addition to the formal instruction 
and actual practice in homemaking, 
inmates are given attractive pamphlets 
to take home after their release. The 
sheet below is from Food Hints and 
Menus compiled by teachers here 
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ABOUT *TAT, FISH, POULTRY 


Lean varts of cheaper cuts and 
srades are as nutritious as the more 


exnensive. 











Roast or broil tender nert;poteroast, 
stew, smother, or zrind less tender 
meat. 


Extend mest flavor by conbining with 
milk-flavored foods. 


a 
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Cook all meat, poultry, or fish 
slowly, with moderate heat. 


Use trimrings and bones in soups 
and’ with vegetables, 

iver, kicneys, and heart are high- 
er in food values than some other 
meat cutse 


Xeep meat, voultry, and fish -- raw 
or cooked -- in refriserator. 
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ABOUT CEREALS AND BREAD ~ -"=.-=- 


Whole grain breads and cereals have 
nore food values than the highly ree 
fined kinds. 


"Enriched" breads and flours have 
nore food values than ordinary white 
breads and flours. 


Hlome-cooked cereals cost less than 
the ready-to-eat kind; some cereals 
are hizher in food values than 
others. 





~ 


ee ee oe —— 
A30UT FaTS AND SWEETS ~~ 


Fats and sugars are cheap energy=- 
rivine foods, and add zest to the 
eating. 3ut don't overedo them. 


Fat sonked foods are slow to digest. 


When frying foods, never let fats 
smoke. 


Save drippings and bacon fat for 
seasoning other foods. 


Store fats and oils in tightly onve 
ered containers in a dry, cool, dark 
place. 


Use 211 the fat trimmings from meats, 


Kefined sugnrs and syrups are good 
only ror foodeenerry and flavor. 


S, sorehum, cane and other 
. syrups have other food 
values also, 











for work in a higher class restaurant 
and. ‘as a result increase her income. 
In table service she learns the import- 
ance of ‘cleanliness and attractiveness 
of person, how to set a table attrac- 
tively as well as correctly and how to 
serve people in a quiet, efficient manner. 


Mary is also taught the importance 
of being polite and courteous to the 
public if she expects to make a suc- 
cess and the necessity of giving her 
employer certain considerations, such 
as adequate notice in case of changing 


jobs. (Concluded on page 496) 
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HE last Lake Placid Confer- 

ence was held in July, 1908, 

and before the year had end- 
ed a national home economics associa- 
tion was initiated. The Teaching Sec- 
tion of the Conference met at the old 
McKinley Manual Traning High 
School in Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 31, 1908, to take formal meas- 
ures in founding the American Home 
Economics Association.’ 


istory of : = conomics 


PART V 
SUMMARY OF GROWTH 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Photographs courtesy U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


THE FOUNDING AND EARLY MILESTONES OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The tollowing night, January 1, 
1909, sixty-four people met for an in- 
formal dinner in the main dining room 
of the Gordon Hotel. Mrs. Richards 
was detained at a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Baltimore but sent 
a warm greeting to the assembly. 


Greetings were also received from As- ° 


sistant Secretary of Agriculture Hays, 


¥JournaL or Home Econ., Vol. I, No. 1. 


Commissioner of Education Elmer E. 
Brown and Dr. A. C. True of the 
Office of Experiment Stations. 
During the following business meet- 
ings the name American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was adopted and 
Mrs. Richards was unanimously pro- 
claimed the first president with Isabel 
Bevier, first vice-president; Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy, second vice-president; 
Mary U. Watson of Canada, third 


vice-president; and Benjamin Andrews 
secretary-treasurer. The purpose of 
the Association was stated as “the 
improvement of living conditions in the 
home, the institutional household and 
the community.” 

It was agreed to publish a journal 
but in the general excitement the ways 
and means of such an_ undertaking 
were completely forgotten. However, 
after the constitution was adopted and 


The date of the birth of the AHEA is a moot point since the organization meeting held in Washington, D. C., be- 
gan December 31, 1908 and ended January 2, 1909, We could find no record of the seating order in the photograph 
of members at that meeting; however, we are fairly certain of the following: 
S. Woolman, 8, Mrs. Richards, 9, Abby Marlatt, 15. Anna M. Cooley, Bottom Row—(in reverse order)—3, Anna 
G. Strong, 5. Charles F, Langworthy, 7. Mrs. John E, Roberts, 8. Mrs, Carrie Langford, 9. Mrs, Henrietta Calvin 
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Top Row—1, Agnes Craig, 6, Mary 
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the meeting was adjourned, Mrs. Rich- 


ards remembered this unfinished busi- 
ness and hastily recalled members of 
the executive committee. Although a 
quorum was not present, the little 
group worked far into the night lay- 
ing plans for the JouRNAL. Mrs. Mary 
Hinman Abel became the first editor, 
although she did not assume the title 
until the following September, and the 
first issue was published in February, 
1909. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Association was held in 1909-10 at 
which time the scientific phase of home 
economics was the theme of the pro- 
gram. The fact that the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science was meeting in Boston at the 
same time led to the emphasis upon 
related science. Nomenclature - still 
varied in many of the schools, so dur- 
ing the meeting it was agreed to ap- 
point committees from the American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges, 
Experiment Stations and the American 
Home Economics Association to pro- 
vide for the use of accurate and uni- 
form terms in all colleges. 

Fields of .occupation open at this 
time were: teaching, hospital work and 
institutional management, with hospital 
work having the least appeal. The lack 
of interest in hospital work was at- 
tributed to the exaggerated rumors of 
long hours, strenuous work and little 
outlet for relaxation.’ 

The third annual meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in St. Louis during 
the meeting of the American Sociology 
Society and the American Economics 
Association thus affording members the 
opportunity of hearing many prominent 
economists and sociologists. An import- 
ant development of this meeting was 


2 HovseHotp Arts Review, Vol. II, No. 2. 
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Wilbur Olin Atwater 


(1844-1907) 


One hundred years ago Dr. W., A. At- 
water, father of nutrition and science, 
was born. Fifty years ago the USDA 
began its first study of human nutri- 
tion under his guidance. But long be- 
fore 1894, Dr. Atwater had published 
the first analysis of an American food 
—corn—and, with his research part- 
ners, Rosa and Benedict, had designed 
the first calorimeter for human nutri- 
tion research. Other of his contribu- 
tions to nutrition and home economics 
include the bulletin, The Chemical 
Composition of American Food Mate- 
rials, and early surveys of dietaries 


the appointment of a committee on 
“College Entrance Requirements.” Not 
long after this meeting Mrs. Richards 
asked to be relieved of her responsi- 
bilities as president of the Association 
and after a very brief illness died on 
March 30, 1911. The June 1911 issue 
of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
presents a _ splendid tribute to the 
leadership and service of Mrs. Rich- 
ards. 


In 1913 the committee on nomen- 
clature presented its report and offered 
the following definition for home eco- 
nomics: “Home Economics .. . is the 
study of the economic, sanitary and 
aesthetic aspects of feod, clothing and 
shelter as connected with their selec- 
tion, preparation and use by the family 
in the home or by other groups of 
people.” Home economics was given 
the following divisions: Food, Cloth- 
ing, Shelter, Household and Institu- 
tional Management. For a time cloth- 
ing courses were taught more fre- 
quently than foods courses due mainly 
to the fact that equipment was less 
expensive and more easily moved. 
Later the scientific phase of food de- 
veloped under the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations caused foods courses to 
be expanded. 


Some of the milestones in the early 
history of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association are outlined below 
by dates since too much space would be 
required to describe each convention. 
June, 1911—Friends of Ellen H. Richards 

met at Boston to establish a plan to 

raise a Memorial Fund of $100,000. 
June, 1912—The American Home Eco- 

nomics Association held one session 

under the Manual Training and Art 

Department of the National Education 

Association, Isabel Bevier presiding. 
November, 1912—The Association pub- 


lished the first quarteriy bulletin to 
send to members. Departments includ- 
ed Home, Institution, School. 

December, 1913—Home Economics Day, 
endorsed as December 3 (the birthday 
of Ellen H. Richards), was set apart 
for the betterment of the home. 

July, 1914—The Constitution of the 
American Home Economics Association 
was adopted making eligible for mem- 
bership anyone interested in home 
problems. Mr. and Mrs. Melvil Dewey 
and Grace H. Dodge were made life 
members. 

June, 1915—Representation in the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education was invited. The 
Association was authorized to take out 
membership in International Office for 
the Teaching of Domestic Subjects at 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 


September, 1915—Alice P. Norton became 
second editor of the JOURNAL. 


Louise Stanley 


Dr. Louise Stanley became Chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics when it 
was first organized in 1923 and worked 
tirelessly for its growth and improve- 
ment for a full twenty years before 
she was released to become special 
assistant to Research Administrator 
Auchter in February, 1943, A native 
of Nashville, Dr. Stanley studied at 
Peabody College, the University of 
Chicago and Columbia University and 
taught and conducted research at the 
University of Missouri for sixteen 
years before entering Government serv- 
ice. Under her leadership the Bureau 
achieved national and world-wide re- 
pute for its work on composition and 
preparation of foods, income patterns, 
selection and conservation of clothing 
and textiles, household equipment 
and other aspects of home economics 
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July, 1916—The committee on Municipal 
Laundries studied the possibilities of 
having laundry done outside the home. 
The School Lunch Committee studied 
the possibility of providing undernour- 
ished children with lunch (project be- 
gun by Mrs. Richards in 1894). 

November, 1916—The Legislative Com- 
mittee expressed interest in Smith- 
Hughes Bill (Federal Aid for Indus- 
trial Education); the Keating-Owen 
Bill (Child Labor); and the Smoot Bill 
(Appropriation for research in home 
economics). 

May, 1919—The Association offered its 
services to promote the Thrift Cam- 
paign of the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department. 

February, 1920—The Textile Committee, 
headed by Miriam Birdseye (States 
Relations Service), expressed interest 
in promoting standardization of textile 
fabrics, later undertaking petticoat tests 
in cooperation with the National Re- 
search Council. 


February, 1920—It was voted to raise 
$6,000 to establish a Chair of Home 
Economics for three years at American 
College for Girls in Constantinople. 

June, 1920—It was voted to afhliate with 
the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

June, 192i—J. R. Murlin presented one 
of the first scientific reports on “vita- 
mine” study to the 14th AHEA Con- 
vention. 

Mary Lindsley, manager of the Dodge 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., a project of 
the National Board of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association and named 
for the founder of the Board, an- 
nounced an experiment at the hotel in 
student training to better round out the 
preparation of home economics stu- 
dents. 

Leo Day Woodworth of the American 
Bankers Association encouraged great- 
er interest in positions in Home Serv- 
ice Departments of banks and offered 
the cooperation of the American Bank- 





Henry C. Sherman 


In February, 1943, when two agencies 
in the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration—The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and the Division of Protein and 
Nutrition Research of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing—consolidated to form a new Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Henry C, Sherman was ap- 
pointed its Chief. Long recognized as 
one of the world’s outstanding authori- 
ties on nutrition, Dr. Sherman was 
released from his professorship of 
chemistry at Columbia University to 
accept this new position. He was ad- 
mirably suited to the task, having 
trained under Dr, Atwater and having 
spent many years in nutrition research. 
His books and professional inspiration 
have made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the growth of home economics 
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Hazel K. Stiebeling 


On June 30, 1944, Dr. Hazel K, Stieb- 
eling, assistant to Dr, Sherman, was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics upon 
Dr. Sherman’s return to Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Stiebeling went with the 
Bureau of Home Economics in 1930 
to head the work in food economics. 
Prior to that time, she had taught at 
Kansas State College and earned her 
Ph.D. at Columbia University where 
she was assistant to Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose and to Dr. Sherman, Dr, Stiebel- 
ing is noted for her dietary plans— 
“four diets’ — which enable families 
and individuals at different economics 
levels to obtain the best possible nu- 
trition for the amount of money they 
have to spend. She has attended sev- 
eral international nutrition meetings 
as a United States representative 


ers Association in future develop- 
ments. 
Later milestones will be reported in 
Part VI, 
Federal Acts Affecting Home 
Economics 


With the exception of trades and 
agriculture, no other form of education 
has received the amount of Federal and 
given home economics. The most im- 
portant acts of Congress affecting the 
growth of home economics are: 
1862—The Morrill Land Grant Act: A 

grant of land to each State for the 

founding of higher institutions of learn- 
ing devoted to the mechanical and in- 
dustrial arts. 

1914—The Smith-Lever Act: An appro- 
priation for carrying on extension work 
in home economics and agriculture to 
persons not in the agricultural colleges. 

1917—The Smith-Hughes Act: An ap- 
propriation to promote vocational edu 
cation in agriculture, home economics 
and the trades—the emphasis in home 
economics being on the all-day, eve- 
ning and part-time schools. 

1925—The Purnell Bill: An authoriza- 
tion for a more complete endowment 
for agriculture experiment stations. Al- 
though not specifying home economics, 
it was understood that part of the 
funds would be available for home 
economics research, a phase of home 
economics little developed up to this 
time. 

1929—The George-Reed Act: An appro- 
priation to expand the development of 
home economics, especially in the ap- 
plication of funds to salaries of state 
supervisors. 

1937—The George-Deen Act: A provi- 
sion for funds for adult education in 
homemaking, trades and agriculture in 
rural and urban communities. 

The Lake Placid Conferences gave 
home economics a start, the American 
Home Economics Association confirmed 
and added strength to its progress and 
the Government provided the tools with 
which to do a better job. How these 
tools or acts assisted in doing this job is 
described below. The Morrill Land 


Grant Act was discussed in Part I. 


Extension Work 

Under the Smith-Lever Act 

The Smith-Lever Act was passed in 
May, 1914, and represented the first 
organized attempt to educate adults for 
better home living. It also marks the 
first official record of definite legisla 
tion related to the home. The act pro- 
vided for cooperative agricultural 
extension work in practical home dem 
onstrations in agriculture and home 


economics, spanning the gulf between 
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college and farm. The true value of 
such an act was shown in the services 
extended by agricultural and home 
economics leaders during World War 
I. 

As “vitamins” and “minerals” became 
kindergarten words in World War II 
so “calories,” hitherto ridiculed, became 
common words in every household dur- 
ing World War I. Trained home eco- 
nomists were called upon to conduct 
demonstrations on food conservation 
and health practices in the home, and 
to serve as dietitians in hospitals 
abroad. Many home economics leaders 
were summoned to the Food Adminis- 
tration Conference, presided over by 
Herbert Hoover in 1919—among 
whom were Abby Marlatt, Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy, Martha Van Rensselaer 
and Alice P. Norton. In 1915, follow- 
ing the Smith-Lever Act, the States 
Relations Service came into being. 
Under its first director, Dr. A. C. 
True, a more extensive program in nu- 
trition investigations, clothing studies, 
and labor and equipment in the home 
was begun. At this time two women 
specialists in home economics, Hen- 
rietta Calvin and Carrie A. Langford, 
were added to the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 

Some significant attempts to extend 
home economics education to rural 
communities prior to the passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act are summarized here 
by states:* 

New York, with headquarters at Cor- 
nell University, was probably the leader 
in the field. Through the home economics 
department rural clubs for the study of 
domestic and cultural subjects were 
formed; a Homemaker’s Conference dur- 
ing Farmer’s Week at the college was 
organized and a Reading Course for 
Farmers’ Wives reached the homes of 
11,800 homemakers. 

Illinois, with headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in 1907 sent out a 
syllabus on Domestic Science for use in 
the high schools; sent one teacher to 
30 institutes in the State and _ con- 
tinued to hold for the fourth successive 
year a two-weeks session of a school for 
housekeepers which was attended by 101 
persons. 

Wisconsin, through the University, 
held in 1909 a woman’s course in home- 
making at which the following subjects 
were discussed: food, cookery, farm 
homes, sanitation in the home and home 
nursing. 

Georgia, through the State College, 
held Conferences of Farmers’ Wives, ex- 
hibiting the work of the common schools, 

3 Housrnoty Arts Review, Vol. II, No. 3, 


p. 22, and JournaL or Home Economics, Vol. 
i we 2; & 36. 
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labor-saving devices and household con- 
veniences. The State also had two travel- 
ing school libraries on home economics. 

Missouri, through the University, held 
a Housekeepers Conference, a unique 
feature of which was the exhibit of a 
model kitchen. 

Colorado provided ten short courses 
in homemaking through the State Agricul- 
tural College. Two hundred and five 
farm women walked miles in stormy 
weather to attend the meeting and high 
schools excused from classes students in- 
terested in attending the meetings. 

Maryland, from the State Agricultural 
College, sent out an old car equipped 
with kitchen, hot water heating device, 
storage lockers and berths. This impro- 
vised kitchen traveled over the State and 
from it Miss Anna Barrows gave lec- 
tures morning and afternoon. 

Kansas sent out teachers from the 
State Agricultural College visiting 16 
farmer’s institutes, giving demonstrations, 
lectures, judging bread and food exhibits. 

Iowa sent out teachers from the State 
University to give lectures at farmer’s 
institutes, women’s clubs, State and county 
fairs. One teacher alone gave 226 lectures 
and 90 demonstrations in cookery dur- 
ing a year. 

North Carolina, with headquarters at 
the University, began to hold institutes 
for farmers’ wives in 1906 with 21 insti- 
tutes in 19 counties. The popularity of 
the institutes spread over the State lead- 
ing to the initiation of a demonstration 
railway car. One end of a passenger 
coach, provided free of charge by the 
Southern Railway Company, was fitted 
up as a modern kitchen with stove, oven, 
ice box, kitchen cabinet and sink. This 
traveling domestic science department 
made three to ten stops a day in differ- 
ent communities. 

Nebraska, under the State Department 
of Education, sent out free recipes which 
were made up by girls over the State. 
The best products and best essays on 
cookery were judged, sent to the town- 
ship, then the county and finally to the 
State exhibit. 

As a result of the Smith-Lever Act 
there were in 1920-21 more than 1,000 
home demonstration agents in the 
United States, giving aid to farmers’ 
wives. 


Vocational Home Economics 


Under the Smith-Hughes Act 


During the early part of the twen- 
tieth century there were in existence 
several trade schools for girls, and as 
early as 1876 the Manual Training 
Movement for boys stimulated public 
interest in industrial training. With 
the establishing of the Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education in 
November, 1906, (later to become the 
American Vocational Association) in- 


terest in this field was accelerated. 
This Society influenced Congress to au- 
thorize a Commission to study the need 
for Federal assistance in industrial 
education. This investigation led to 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917. Through the Smith-Hughes 
Act an appropriation of $3,000,000 was 
made for each of the following fields: 
agriculture, trades and industrial edu- 
cation, home economics. 

It is doubtful if homemaking was an 
original consideration of this vocation- 
al expansion. When the Commission 
presented its findings before “repre- 
sentatives of all Government bureaus 
and departments concerned, the Na- 
tional Education Association, labor or- 
ganizations and the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, no one from the field of 
home economics was called.’ In a last- 
minute revision home economics was 
inserted into the bill. 

The American Vocational Associa- 
tion gradually became aware of the in- 
creasing importance of training for 
homemaking and invited Martha Van 
Rensselaer, president of the American 
Home Economics Association, and 
Anna Barrows, professor of home eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, to 
speak on the AVA program at the 1916 
meeting. The Smith-Hughes Act, sign- 
ed by President Wilson on February 
23, 1917, represented the first attempt 
by the Government to provide means 
for carrying on a program of training 
below the college level. 

Some provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act related to home economics 
are: 

1. That education be given in schools 
under public control—all-day, evening 
and part-time schools. 

2. That education shall be made avail- 
able to any person fourteen years old or 
older in the all-day schools and sixteen 
years old or older in the evening schools 
planning to enter the vocation of home- 
making. 

3. That the state or local community 
provide the necessary plant and equip- 
ment with the approval of the Federal 
Board. 

4. That at least one-half the time of 
instruction be given to practical work on 
a useful basis (applied arts and science 
later meeting these requirements. in the 
all-day schools). 

5. That teachers of vocational subjects 
have at least four years of college work 
in their special - fields. 

The Smith-Hughes Act meant or- 

(Continued on page 498) 





*“Home Economics Teacher Training’’—Co- 
lumbia University Bulletin No. 350, p. 23. 
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Margaret Jane ponders the future 


OW do you respond to Mary’s 

inquiry concerning the best col- 
lege to attend with a view to obtaining 
training necessary to becoming a nur- 
sery school director? Do you attempt 
to cope with the situation when Sue 
and Helen argue over the respective 


merits of becoming a radio artist or a . 


dietitian? Do you quietly ignore Mar- 
garet’s flush when the other girls 
laugh because she thinks she might like 
to be a laundress? 

Do you consider your job well done 
when your high school homemaking 
students understand the reasons for 
nice manners, know how to get along 
with family and friends, choose the 
right kind of clothes to wear, set a 
table correctly and cook and serve a 
meal efficiently, do the right thing in 
case of family illness? It is needless 
to continue. The subject matter you 
have taught is broad and worthwhile 
and necessary for the girls of today 
who will become the wives and mothers 
of tomorrow. However, in our pres- 
ent world girls must often earn the 
“staff of life” as well as serve it. These 
girls must know how to use the knowl- 
edge you have taught—for both making 
a home and wage earning. 

In the field of homemaking we find 
the nuclei of many of the jobs that 
girls in the future can use as a means 
for earning a livelihood. Why not 
prepare these girls to choose wisely so 
that they may live successfully and 
happily in that future? 

Frequently, a girl enters a field of 
work, not because she is particularly 
suited for it, but because she thinks it 
offers glamour; because some friend 
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is going into the work; because it offers 
considerable monetary returns; or be- 
cause her parents approve or wish her 
to do that type of work. We know 
that there are wiser and safer ways 
of choosing a future career. The girl 
should have the guidance of an older, 
experienced, trusted and sympathetic 
individual. She should have access to 
biographies and autobiographies of 
people who have successfully followed 
a career in her chosen field. She should 
talk to individuals who are now in the 
occupation, and she should surely see 
one or more workers on the job so 
that she can become familiar with the 


A HIGH SCHOOL UNIT ON 


By B. Lillian Nelson, Teacher Trainer 
Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg 


working environment and equipment. 
You may ask what you can do about 
this choice of a career. The home- 
making teacher is familiar with many 
occupations related to homemaking; she 
knows where to obtain information 
concerning advantages and disadvant- 
ages of different types of work; she 
knows the girl—usually more _inti- 
mately than other teachers. In addi- 
tion, she has at her command most of 
the aids for guidance. The teacher is 
familiar with the grade of school work 
the girl is capable of performing; she 
is acquainted with her personality traits 


(Continued on page 488) 


Betty and Modestyne rehearse applying for a job 
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® Girls in the home nursing course 
often serve as volunteer Nurses’ Aides 
in local hospitals. We study special 
diets in our cooking classes, learn 
to prepare food for the sick and how 
to arrange attractive trays like these 


® Child care appeals to every girl. 
Each year we make many layettes for 
the Red Cross. We practice bathing 
and dressing life-size baby dolls and 
laundering baby garments, We learn 
how to hold and feed babies; how to 
take care of small children and how 
to amuse older children, We keep up- 
to-date by reading about the newest 
methods of baby care and _ training 
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®Many varied activities are car- 
ried on simultaneously in our 
clothing classes. We covered fur- 
niture for the school’s model 
bedroom and made draperies 
for the _ teachers’ restrooms 
















MU ’ AR is as real to the civilian at 
' home as it is to the soldier on 
the battlefield. The Nation’s war pro- 
gram in introducing ration points has 
made every housewife a_ vigilant 
watcher; the scarcity of many com- 
modities has made the women utilize 
leftovers and look for substitutes; the 
need for using immediately that which 
is perishable and preserving that which 
may spoil has made every woman con- 
scious of her kitchen and of her pantry. 
To prepare young girls to meet these 
present problems and to be able to 
surmount those which the postwar 
world may bring is the province of the 
Home Economics Department. At 
East Nashville High School these 
courses, while not required, attract 
many girls and offer many and varied 
fields of interest. 

One of the chief things taught mem- 
bers of the home economics classes is 
the value of service for others. Each 
Christmas the girls take home gifts to 
their loved ones of candy, cakes, pre- 
serves and pickles that they have made 
in school. 

The girls serve the school in many 
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By Marion Scott 


President of Home Economics Club 
East Nashville High School, Tennessee 


ways. They have made the school service flag and keep 
it up-to-date. The cooking classes always prepare and 
serve banquets for the various school activities. 

The Junior Red Cross Club of the school recently 
sponsored a sun room in one of the wards at a local 
military hospital. The sewing classes selected the 
rugs, made the draperies and chair coverings and with 
the help of the mechanical arts department prepared 
the furniture for the room. 

The activities of the year are varied, beginning 
with a display at the State Fair the first weeks of 
school and ending with the senior-alumni party near 
graduation, so that the girls gain much experience in 
many diverse fields. 

The department’s main objective is to train the 
girls to be good homemakers, fine wives.and excellent 
mothers, but they are also given the opportunity to 
examine many other vocations. 

The teachers are able to adapt the home economics 
courses to meet the needs of the students and the 
exigencies of war as they arise because they have the 
sympathetic understanding of their supervisor and the 
ever-interested cooperation of their principal. 
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© In our cooking classes we learn to 
prepare foods, to plan attractive and 
balanced meals and to budget expenses 
and ration points. Since sugar must 
be conserved, we have carried on ex- 
periments in using such alternates as 
glucose, honey and our native sorghum, 
Delicious cookies and candies result- 
ing from these experiments have been 
sent to the local canteens, to soldiers’ 
lounges and to nearby military camps 
and hospitals. At Christmas we hold 
an exhibit of our food gifts to show 
attractive packaging using containers 
and wrappings saved for just this 
purpose. Our bulletin boards are 
crammed with Christmas ideas 
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% The Seventh Principle 


The International Education Assembly, believing that edu- 

cation can be an instrument for achieving a more just and 

humane social order, has formulated nine basic principles 

concerning the principal characteristics of an educational 

system that will promote the general welfare. The Assem- 

bly realizes that the full application of these principles in 

practice will take time, but believes that progress can best 

be made by a clear statement of goals, a prompt beginning 

and mutual encourag t 

* Principle 1: Education develops free men and women 

* Principle 2: Every one should be educated 

* Principle 3: Opportunities for advanced and adult edu- 
cation should be ample and justly distributed 

* Principle 4: Modern tools of communication should be 
fully and freely used for popular enlightenment 

* Principle 5: There should be complete freedom to learn 

* Principle 6: Education should enrich human personality 

* Principle 8: Education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of character 

* Principle 9: Education should develop civic responsibil- 

ity and international understanding 





; DUCATION for economic competence includes both 
I 4 training for efficiency in a vocation and education which 
helps’ people to protect their own economic interests and 
those of their fellows. How to save, how to invest, how to 
obtain better wages, how to buy wisely, how to organize 
to secure the maximum welfare for the greatest number of 
people,—these are all matters with which education is 
properly concerned. 

Each individual has a right to work. There rests upon 
him an obligation to do his fair share of the work of the 
world. A free society should neither excuse any person from 
that duty nor deny him that opportunity. The educational 
system of such a society will equip each person with the 
means which will enable him to find, prepare for, and carry 
forward some part of the work of the world for which he 
is well fitted. 

Clearly, the general welfare is strongly affected by the 
success with which a society fits people and jobs together 
so that each person works fully up to the level of his ability 
or potential ability and insofar as possible continues to 
improve that ability throughout life. The schools and 
colleges, therefore, should be actively concerned with pro- 
viding experiences which will enable young people to learn 
about the different kinds of work that need to be done, to 
assess their own abilities and preferences, and to make an 
intelligent choice of the general fields of occupation in which 
they will prepare to work. Since our ability to discover the 
occupational aptitudes of people in advance is limited, there 
should be many opportunities for reconsideration of voca- 
tional goals and, of course, complete freedom to change one’s 
occupation, or one’s choice of occupation, should be accorded 
generally. 


SOLLOWING the tentative selection of an occupational 
field and the development of basic attitudes and habits 
of work, there should be provided the widest possible variety 
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Education for Economic Competence 


of opportunities for vocational preparation, extending from 
the simple occupations requiring relatively little special prac- 
tice and experience to the most difficult and learned pro- 
fessions. All vocational schools of whatever grade should 
be operated without distinction of race, creed, or sex, and 
the number of persons to be trained should be determined 
by the social need for the services concerned. 


From such vocational training will grow values to the 
individual and to society as a whole. For society, such 
education will increase the material welfare and thus can 
enrich the lives and raise the standards of living of all. 
Where farmers are trained in scientific agriculture, the 
productive resources of the land may be greatly increased. 
Where labor is skilled and efficient, the market place and 
the factory can improve the quality and quantity of goods 
produced. Where human talents are discovered, recognized, 
trained, perfected, and rewarded, the kind and volume of 
professional and personal services are increased. 


For the individual, such education is a necessity for a 
self-respecting life. Youth who are unemployed because of 
lack of training are a source of tragic human waste, dis- 
content and unrest. In a very fundamental sense education 
for useful work is a part of citizenship education, teaching 
the individual’s responsibility to carry his share of the task 
of meeting the needs of the group. 


\ ’ E particularly recommend consideration of the values 

of community services rendered by youth as a part 
of the educational process. By rendering such service to the 
community young people realize their own value, they feel 
the satisfactions of workmanship apart from immediate and 
personal economic rewards, and they derive satisfaction from 
the service itself. The school program on all levels and for 
every age and grade may, through cooperative relationships 
with public and private agencies in the community, provide 
young people with many an opportunity to serve others and 
through such services to learn the lessons of civic respon- 
sibility. 

Concurrently with the processes of selecting an occupation 
and of preparing for it, young people should be trained in 
general habits of responsibility and good workmanship and 
should be given an opportunity to learn the value and im- 
portance of all kinds of useful work. It should, perhaps, go 
without saying that false and snobbish attitudes toward 
disagreeable and arduous kinds of occupations should be dis- 
couraged and that the educational experiences of young 
people should lead them to respect and value any kind of 
useful work that is well done. 


In a free society education will not be regarded or al- 
lowed to serve as a means of escaping from toil. It will 
not be an avenue whereby a few fortunate (or unfortunate) 
persons may be relieved of their economic responsibilities. 
Such a society will not separate its work and its “culture” 
into separate compartments of life. It will rather mix work 
and personal development together in the life of each of its 
citizens. 
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5° OS tume Shop 


—STUDENT OPERATED 


Bv Frances Brookins, Director of the Costume Shop 
as told to Mary G. Phillips, Director of Publications 


VENING CLOTHES, wedding outfits, play clothes, 

simple cotton dresses, afternoon gowns, dressmaker- 
type suits, woolen coats—every kind of outer garment for 
women is made by students for customers from the campus 
and town, in the Costume Shop of the New York State 
College of Home Economics. 

The work in the Costume Shop (figure 1) constitutes one 
of the advanced courses in the Department of Textiles and 
Clothing, and is usually the last course taken. Two or 
three clothing courses must be completed before a girl is 
prepared to take this course of one hundred and twelve 
hours, for which three hours’ credit is given. The hours are 
concentrated in a seven-weeks “block.” 

“We try to have the Costume Shop as much like a com- 
mercial establishment as is possible in such an educational 
setup as a college. The chief value of the course is that 
the students have to carry the responsibility from the time 
of the first interview with a customer until a costume is 
finished,” says Frances Brookins, Director of the Costume 
Shop. “The girls learn to subordinate their own ideas to 
those of the customer. They also learn how to meet many 
different kinds of people, and gain poise as the course 
goes on.” 

Each student first meets her customer in the reception 
room, where the costume desired is talked over, samples of 
material are examined, or the material the customer has 
brought is discussed (figure 2). The student listens to the 
customer’s ideas, presents her own, and shows pattern books 
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“The customer must be satisfield” say 
girls at work in the Costume Shop, Be- 
low customer and student plan a dress 


and fashion illustrations. —The customer may or may not 
make up her mind at this time as to how she wants the 
dress made. 

If the customer cannot decide on the design; the student 
may draw a few sketches or find more pictures until a 
design that the customer likes is finally selected. Then the 
work begins. The student has other classes and consequently 
little time for shopping for the materials and findings need- 
ed, nor can she do all the sewing on the garment. On the 
blackboard in the clothing laboratory a shopping list is 
placed. She adds what she wants to it, and the first person 
going to town gets the supplies needed by everyone. Some 
of the shopping is done by mail. 

On the other half of the blackboard is a “Work List.” 
Here the student writes out the stitching or basting she 
would like the paid helper to do before she herself can get 
back to the laboratory to work. This experience is valuable, 
Miss Brookins says, because the girls learn how to direct 
the work of others. One paid helper is always on the job, 
and another is on call. 

The student works on a dress form exactly like the 
figure of her customer. A fitted lining is made and padded 
over a wire form similar in form to the customer’s. On this 

(Concluded on next page) 
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form preliminary fittings are made to save the customer’s 


time. 

The students make the appointments for the fittings and 
do the actual fitting themselves (figures 3 and 4), with Miss 
Brookins to fall back on if they need advice or assistance. 
The customer must be completely satisfied with the finished 
garment. 

Besides the attractively furnished reception room and the 
mirror-lined fitting room, there is a small office nearby for 
Miss Brookins and next to it the large brilliantly lighted 
laboratory equipped with five regular sewing machines, a 
power sewing machine, a hemstitching machine, a button- 
covering machine, two steam electric irons and several 
ordinary irons, and a pressing board for velvets. An attempt 
is made to get new equipment as it comes on the market 
so that the students may become familiar with it. 

Many of the students who take the Costume Shop course 
are planning to go into teaching or extension work, and 
while they are making clothes for other people, they also 
find time to try out all the kinds of equipment in the labora- 
tory and to make illustrative material that will be useful 
to them in their future work. 

Phyllis Storm, a Junior from Baldwinsville, New York, 
when interviewed said, “I’m sorry I’m finishing this course. 
I loved every minute of it. The best thing I got out of it, 
I think, was greater self-confidence. In our other courses 
we sew for ourselves, so if we make a mistake, it’s our loss, 
but here we have to please a customer. 

“Tt raised my standards too, to be sewing for someone 
else, for now I am much more critical of my own work. 
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Photographs Courtesy 
New York State College of Home Economics 


The cotton print dress that Phyllis Storm and 
Mrs, Ewing are planning in the photo on the 
preceding page is now in the final fitting stage. 
Phyllis has previously fitted the dress on a 
form. Doesn’t Mrs. Ewing look well satisfied? 


Fitting a woolen suit for Mrs. Ewing is part 
of Frieda Norberg’s training in the Costume 
Shop. The length has been decided, the shoul- 
der pads are in place, the hemline is marked. 
Here, Frieda is shown spacing the buttons 





Then my techniques improved, and I learned how things 
should be done that I had not attempted before, for every 
one of us followed the other girls’ projects from beginning 
to end. We certainly did use every bit of knowledge we had 
gained from the other courses. 

“Another nice thing about this course is that now I have 
a great deal of illustrative material which I can use when 
I teach, as I plan to do after graduation. I like this course, 
too, because a great many of our customers are women 
from downtown Ithaca and I feel that I’m doing something 
real—something that has to do with life outside college 
walls.” 
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A Radio Script 


Shome Meahing 


Music: “We're ALL AMERICANS” UP ..BG.. FOR 

STATION ANN.: WMT in cooperation with the Board of 
Education in Cedar Rapids, lowa, presents Tue As- 
SEMBLY ROOM OF THE AIR. 


MusIc: UP THEN BG AND OUT 


Pupit A: Education today prepares youth to serve effective- 
ly. The girls in homemaking classes are preparing 
themselves to assume the responsibilities which will be 
theirs in the future. A group of girls of The Franklin 
School have been studying the effects of the war on 
the home life of children. We. have divided this sub- 
ject into three topics: The Child’s Background. It is 
well to understand the background of the child before 
considering what we can do about-it.. One of the girls 
visited a pre-school which she will tell about. The 
second topic is The Effects of the War on the Child’s 
Home-Life and the third-is; The Remedies to the Situ- 
ation. ..< . Mothers going to work in war- plants has 
become a necessity in some cases and in others it is 
not necessary. In either incident the care and the dis- 
cipline of the child suffers. 

The Child’s Background. (Name. of Pupil), 

Pupit 1: The first ten years of a child’s life prove to be 
the.basis upon. which. the later years of life will be 
formed. It is essential that the training received dur- 
ing these years is done in the right way. Much of the 
child’s happiness and later success depends upon how 

he is directed during these first years of life. 

The chief responsibility of caring for the child falls 

- gpon the mother. However, other members of the 
family should bear in mind the impressions they also 
make on the child’s mind and strive to do whatever 

they:.can to help make those impressions to be the 
-right ones. 

Children need help in learning how to play. Play is 
essential in the development of children, and they 
should engage in the right kinds. Constructive play 

‘ should be the goal to which they are striving. By 
constructive play we mean playing with such toys as 
will increase and add to the child’s knowledge. For 
instance, a toy piano with keys that are numbered to 
correspond with the notes of music. This adds to the 
child’s knowledge of numbers and music. 

Then good habits must be formed, and desirable per- 
sonal qualities must be developed. The small child 
does not know the difference between his things and 
those that belong to others. The child must learn to 
obey and live with others successfully. The right type 
of direction makes all this possible. Those who are 
around the child a great deal must not forget the 
word, Tolerance—a willingness to understand and a 
desire -to be liked. The quotation by Dale Carnegie 
may be suitably stated here. “If you want people to 

like you, become genuinely interested in people.” When 
the child. reaches the age of about 4 years, the parents 


* W ° 9? 
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In the October issue of Practical Home Economics, I 
described our Assembly Room of the Air as a way of 
interpreting home economics to the community, That 
article was accompanied by the radio script Mary’s 
Diary—first of a series of home economics broadcasts 
over the local Cedar Rapids Station. The radio 
script presented here was used to review a unit on 
the effects of the war on the home life of children. 


Sara Ann Brown 
Director of Home Economics, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


generally begin the task of finding a suitable school 
for him to attend. 

Pre-school is the first real taste of a life filled with 

scheduled time in which to do certain things. There 
the child is first taught how to play both progressively 
and interestingly. Such games as puzzles, and the con- 
struction of various shapes from materials gives the 
child a chance to use and develop his own ideas. This 
project is very worthwhile as he is given an oppor- 
tunity to show in what talents he possesses the greatest 
skill. 
’ During all this time at pre-school the child is becom- 
ing more accustomed to being with others and is ac- 
quiring the ability to get along with people of his own 
age. After pre-school comes the elementary school. 
Each year, as the child’s mind is developing his studies 
become more advanced. Through this entire period the 
surroundings and persons with whom he comes in con- 
tact will greatly influence his later years of life. Each 
one of us is responsible, to a degree, for the future 
success of every child with whom we associate. Let us 
not fail in this! 


Pupit A: We will do our part by the children!”. . . Between 


the ages of two and six is the most developmental 
period for a child. During this period of time, a child 
must be taught how to control and take care of him- 
self; to develop self-confidence; and to be independent. 
(Name of Pupil), what are some of the specific prob- 
lems of this period? 


Pupit 2: It is only natural for children of this age to be 


jealous and selfish—but these things must be overcome 
while they are still young. Domineering is another 
character trait of a pre-school child. Children should 
have the trait of self-reliance. Dressing themselves 
and -taking care of their own things can not be over 
emphasized. 

Some children have the idea that they cannot go to 
sleep unless they are rocked or a light is left on in 
their room. Children should be taught to do a thing 
quickly when told and respond completely to a call. 

Saying “no” to everything is another character trait 


(Continued on page 513) 
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Reading, Writing and Arithmetic; Good Food Eliminates The Hickory Stick. 





ee ae Smart—ABOUT FOoD 


ANE, aged seven, came home and 

repeated verbatim to John, her 
younger brother, a nutrition talk she 
had heard at school that day. Jane’s 
mother, home economics trained, lis- 
tened with much interest as Jane told 
just what one should eat every day to 
keep healthy. When the lecture was 
over, Jane’s mother said, “Honey, that 
is just exactly what mother has been 
telling you.” Jane, with an impatient 
air, replied, “But mother, this lady 
knows!” 

Small children as well as adolescents 
many times are skeptical of their par- 
ents’ and teachers’ knowledge; because 
adults as a rule, are prone to belittle 
the intelligence and abilities of small 
children. A cleric is supposed to have 
once said, “Give me a child until he is 
seven and then the world can have 
him.” There is much truth in that 
statement which we as educators have 
long ignored. A child’s living habits 
are established early, we all agree; yet 
we continually fail to take advantage 
of a child’s full capacity for learning 
nor do we help him to establish good 
habits. 

This past school year, as a means of 
aiding elementary teachers of Wyom- 
ing with the teaching of nutrition on 
the elementary level, the Itinerant 
Adult Homemaking Education Worker 
frem the State Office of Education was 
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By Eva H. Larson 
Assistant Superintendent, Adult Homemaking, The State of Wyoming 


loaned to various communities through- 
out the state. The help given consisted 
of training meetings for elementary 
teachers, where help with factual in- 
formation, source materials, teaching 
helps and suggestions were given; and 
the teaching of a demonstration lesson 
to the various grades so that teachers 
could observe methods and techniques. 
In some localities, school administra- 
tors invited parents to visit schools 
while the demonstration classes were 
in session; thus enabling, in many cen- 
ters, parents and school people to be 
brought together to get information 
concerning a mutual problem in which 
they were both interested. Through 
this plan approximately 5,000 ele- 
mentary school children, 300 parents, 
and 300 teachers were reached during 
a period of seven months. 

The person teaching these demon- 
stration classes was a complete 
stranger to all of the groups reached. 
This fact may be partly responsible 
for some of the success of the venture. 
Many times it appears that teaching 
done by those close and emotionally 


concerned with the child is less effec- 


tive than that done by a stranger. 
The lesson consumed approximately 
forty minutes regardless of the age of 
the group. The material presented was 
essentially the same with each group, 
but the methods of presentation and 
language were geared to the various 
age levels. Emphasis was given to 
what should be eaten each day to keep 
healthy, and to what are some of the 
signs of good and poor nutrition. Con- 
ditions of the hair, skin, eyes and teeth 
were pointed out as well as the size 
and development of the body. As each 
of these were discussed, it was interest- 
ing to note how little hands felt of 
their hair to see that it was in place; 
and each child looked around to ap- 
praise the appearance of his neighbors. 
The illustrative materials used were 
the rat feeding charts from the Bureau 
of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and three 
colored posters showing boys eating a 
good breakfast, a good dinner and a 
good supper. These were secured from 
the National Dairy Council. The foods 
shown on the colored posters were 
(Continued on page 508) 
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SCHOOL CAFETERIA SERVICE 


HE school cafeteria evolved from 

the necessity felt for feeding chil- 
dren who came to school hungry. Gross 
signs of hunger have, in the main, been 
eliminated. But recent surveys reveal 
the fact that large sections of the 
population are still suffering from 
“hidden hungers” because of the lack, 
or insufficient supply, of one or more 
nutrients essential to the diet. These 
“hidden hungers” may express them- 
selves in ill health, absenteeism, list- 
lessness and retarded school progress. 
As pointed out some time ago by Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose, “the expensive 
machinery of education is wasted when 
it operates on a mind listless from 
hunger or befogged by indigestible 
food.” : 

The present emphasis in school 
lunchrooms is, therefore, justly placed 
on the nutritional adequacy of lunch- 
eons served—and eaten! The Federal 
School Lunch Program has focused 
attention on the necessity for provid- 
ing at least one-third of the daily food 
requirements at the noon meal. It has 
contributed toward this end by estab- 
lishing simple menu patterns for ade- 
quate luncheons and by providing 
funds. Congress has authorized the use 
of fifty million dollars from taxes on 
imports during the present school year 
to help defray costs of school luncheons 
which comply with Federal menu pat- 
terns. Progressive school administra- 
tors hope that eating a meal providing 
one-third of the nutrients essential to 
health, day after day, will help to 
establish the food habits recommended 
for growing boys and girls. 

But feeding the school child is more 
than a matter of placing the food be- 
fore him. True, he cannot eat a well 
balanced luncheon unless one is made 


available to him. On the other hand, 
the environment in which fcod is 
served, as well as all the associations 
which each child has built around each 
of the foods served, tends to influence 
selection at the cafeteria counter. The 
responsibilities and the difficulties in- 
volved are staggering, yet with con- 
certed action on the part of the entire 
faculty and with persistent effort in 
the right direction, pupils can be in- 
duced to put into practice the recom- 
mended health and food habits. 

With the health habits and con- 
sequent well-being of pupils hanging 
in the balance, every school is eager 
to make adequate luncheons attractive. 
How can this be done? 

If you will look at your cafeteria 
critically, you can determine what you 
like about it, what you think should 
be changed and what you can do to 
improve the situation. The most essen- 
tial items to be used in evaluating the 
nutritional effectiveness of school cafe- 
teria service are covered in the school 
cafeteria score card on the following 
two pages. 

This score card was worked out in 
cooperation with Mrs. Mary DeGar- 
mo Bryan of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The particular 
items included in this condensed form 
are those which, in our opinion, are 
the most essential. This opinion is 
based upon the supervision we have 
done in school cafeterias. The weight 
given to each item may well be a con- 
troversial point. Our aim was to weight 
the topics to make a total maximum 
score of one hundred. In keeping with 
statistical procedure, this maximum 
score is higher than any school cafe- 
teria would be likely to achieve. The 
interpretations of scores which accom- 


pany the chart will be helpful, we hope, 
in showing the extent to which you: 
school cafeteria is serving the purpose 
for which it is intended. Space has 
been included for repeated checkings 
over a period of time to provide a pic- 
ture of the progress made in your 
your school. 

Schools which have established satis- 
factory eating programs have enjoyed 
improved health expressed in more reg- 
ular attendance, more rapid school 
progress, as well as general physical 
improvements, especially in the condi- 
tion of the teeth. Dr. Clarke, Director 
of the Educational Program, Sloane 
Foundation, found that reading ability 
improved five per cent upon addition 
of thiamine to the diet. Dr. Lydia 
Roberts advises that “mental accom- 
plishment may be definitely inferior be 
cause of lessened energy, the inability 
to concentrate, and the easy fatigue 
which accompanies undernutrition.” 

Such a large percentage of the school 
population now remains at school dur- 
ing the lunch period, that the twelve 
years in which children automatically 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
school, offer a potential means for pro- 
viding the right kind of food and for 
establishing good foad habits in grow- 
ing boys and girls. When the school 
cafeteria service insures pleasurable 
associations with adequate lunches dur- 
ing these years, repetition will insure 
formation of desirable eating habits. 
As a consequence, men and women in 
the world of tomorrow may be rela- 
tively free from nutritional deficiencies 
and buoyed by abundant health to their 
highest mental achievements. 


(See Score Sheet on next page) 


— 
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How effective is your cafeteria service in promoting the sale of adequate luncheons in your school? 
Your answer to this question determines the degree to which your cafeteria justifies its existence. 


By Katherine Connelly Wisely, M.A., and Jane Mathis, B.A. 


NOVEMBER, 1944 
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“Many will go 
to bed againe 
if they sneeze 


iy before their shoes 





be on their feet. 


This was a 16th-century precaution 


against the supposed bad luck of sneezing in the morning 
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any more basis of truth in that old 16th-cen- 
tury precaution than there is in the notion that 
food stored in the opened can is unsafe. 

It may be more convenient to transfer unused 
portions of canned foods to a dish or bowl. But, 
as you well know, since both the can and the 
food are sterilized in the processing, the can 
is as safe a container as can be found for un- 
used portions of the food. In any case, the 
important thing to do is keep the food cool 
and covered. 

But many errors are made in using canned 
foods. A high percentage of women drain off 
the liquid in which canned vegetables are 
cooked, thus discarding valuable minerals and 
vitamins; others persist in cooking away care- 


fully protected vitamins, not realizing that 
canned foods are cooked foods, and merely re- 
quire reheating to serve. If this great class of 
foods is to count for all its worth, these mis- 
taken notions must be corrected. We urgently 
ask that you who play a part in helping to 
form the dietary habits of this great nation, 
take part in this educational work. 


We have prepared a very brief booklet which 
answers simply and authoritatively the most 
important questions commonly asked concern- 
ing commercially canned foods, their prepara- 
tion and use. For your free copy drop a card to 


‘Tux Can MANUFACTURERS’ LnsTITUTE, INc. 
60 East 42nD STREET, 


New Yore 17, N.Y. 
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What's Cookin’ 


HE War Food Administration lists the following foods 

expected to be plentiful during the next month: onions; 
small white potatoes; canned green beans; citrus marma- 
lade; peanut butter; dry mix and dehydrated soups; wheat 
flour and bread, soya flour, grits and flakes; macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and noodles; oatmeal. 


Save Their Skins 


Don’t play a skin game when it comes to saving valuable 
nutrients in the school lunch kitchen. Fruits and vegetables 
should be served raw, skins included whenever possible. 
Fresh young carrots should not be scraped. Apples, peaches 
and tomatoes need only a good washing. Diced grapes and 
plums for salads are more attractive and nutritious with 
their skins on. 

The skins of lemons and oranges are good flavorings for 
cakes and puddings. Citrus skins also make delicious mar- 
malade and confections. 

The skin that forms on milk in good, too, and contains 
proteins and fats which should not be discarded. If a scum 
forms on milk when heated in an uncovered vessel without 
stirring, it can be beaten back in with a Dover egg beater. 


15e Lunches in New York City 


Dietitians have planned twelve low-cost menus to serve 
as patterns for the New York City public schools in pro- 
viding school lunches which meet Government standards for 
Federal subsidy. These meals, which cost approximately 
twenty-four cents, are sold to the pupils for fifteen cents; 
the Federal subsidy making up the nine-cent difference: 


1. Baked beans; spinach, tomato and chicory salad; bread, 
butter, milk and prunes. 

2. Hard boiled egg, peas, beets, apple sauce, bread, butter, 
milk. 

3. Meat loaf, diced carrots, mashed potatoes, bread, but- 
ter or fortified margarine, milk. 

4. Sliced ham and cheese sandwich, cole slaw, sliced to- 
matoes, milk. 

5. Filet of haddock, stewed tomatoes, mashed potatoes, 
bread, butter, milk. 

6. Broiled liver, baked potato, string beans, bread, butter, 
milk. 

7. Bowl of vegetable soup, chopped egg sandwich, apple 
or orange, milk. 

8. Boiled beef, mashed potato, cole slaw, bread, butter, 
milk. 


Market Orders for 50 Sandwiches 


Peanut butter, which is a rich source of proteins and B 
vitamins, combines well with many fruits and vegetables to 
make delicious sandwich fillings. Some suggested spreads 
with amounts for 50 sandwiches each follows: 

Peanut butter (3 pounds) to 1 pound orange marmalade 
Peanut butter (3 pounds) to 134 pounds shredded raw carrot 
Peanut butter (3 pounds) to 1 pound apple butter 





Thanksgiving Recipes 


By Theo T. Roberts, Manager of Food Service 
Central Branch YMCA, Brooklyn, New York 


POSSLOTCKH HSS STETETHETT THT S ETO T ECE EH ETE SHEET EEE TEES eRe eee ee 


CREAM OF VEGETABLE SOUP 
(Makes 25 servings) 


6 tbsps. bacon fat or drippings 10 tbsps. flour 

3 cups diced celery 6 sprigs parsley chopped 

3 cups carrots, cut Julienne 4 tsps. salt 

1 cup minced onions '% tsp. pepper 

4 cups diced potatoes 1 Ib. spinach 

Cook vegetables in fat 5 minutes. Remove, cover with boiling 
water and cook until done. Add flour to fat and stir until 
emooth. Add milk and cook until] thickened. Add vegetables 
and water in which they were cooked; spinach, washed and 
shredded: salt and pepper. 


SS SESESEEEESERSTSTESTSSTESSSSE SESSA KER SSESSSSSSSSATRTERTR RATES 


CREOLE CORN 
(Makes 25 servinge) 

1 tsp. suga: 

1 tsp. salt 
1% tap. pepper 
Y% cup drippings 


1 can kernel corn, #10 

2 cups minced onion 

2 cups minced green peppers 
1 qt. tomatoes 


Saute minced vegetables in drippings and add to corn with 
other ingredients. 


TIrIIILIIIIII II aa 


SALMON CASSEROLE 

(Makes 25 servings) 
¥Z cup lemon juice 

2 teps. dry mustard 

2 cups seedless raisins 


4 cans salmon, #2 

6 cups buttered bread crumbs 
2 qte. white sauce 

1 cup pickle relish 


Add relish, lemon juice, raisins and mustard to sauce. Put 
salmon and sauce in casseroles in layers and top with crumbs. 
Bake until crumbs are lightly browned. 


pOSSCUCSSSESSSCORSSOSSSCERESEESSECSERESESEECCERSESEeeSeREEEEEES 


SWEET POTATO PUDDING 
(Makes 25 servings) 


2 qts. grated or shredded raw 4 tsps. grated orange rind 
sweet potatoes YZ cup drippings 
7 cups milk 1 tsp. each of cinnamon, cloves, 
5 eggs beaten separately ginger, mace. 
2% cups sugar 


Add all ingredients to potatoes and put in greased casséroles. 
Bake in moderately hot oven until nut brown. Serve with 
plain or whipped cresm. 
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Choosing a Vocation 
(Continued from page 475) 





and her personal interests; she knows 
much about her health record; and she 
understands the girl’s home environ- 
ment and its effects. All of these facts 
add up to the neat little sum that the 
homemaking teacher is an excellent 
friend to whom the girls should be en- 
couraged to turn for guidance when 
contemplating their future careers. 
Many high school girls have profit- 
ed from valuable informal guidance 
given them by homemaking teachers. 
This type of personnel work is splendid 
in its way, but too often it does not 
extend to the shy students, too timid to 
seek advice, or to those not enterpris- 
ing enough to make an effort to plan 
their futures. The teaching of a unit 
of work on “Choosing a Vocation” may 
arouse the curiosity of these more 
passive young people. 


In developing such a unit, you need .. 


not cover every field of work suitable 
for women. Keep the subject matter 
within the realm of jobs and careers 


with which your particular group of | 


girls may some day come in contact. 
Girls who expect to have no further 
training than that they receive in grade 


and high school may be interested in be- - 


coming waitresses, cooks, dressmakers, 
practical nurses and laundresses. Other 
students, expecting to enter college, 
will wish to know more about positions 
for teachers, dietitians, home demon- 
stration agents, nursery school direc- 
tors, homemaking journalists and radio 
speakers on homemaking programs. It 
is through directed classroom discus- 
sion. that mary students learn about 


desirable vocations that they had not - 


previously considered as_ possibilities 
for future employment. 

For each type of occupation, direct 
the class in discovering the subject 
matter to master the following sug- 
gested outline: 


1, Duties required of individuals -doing. . 


the work. 

2. Equipment and material required to 
do work. 

3. Environment and conditions under 
which work is done. , 

4. Qualifications. desirable for work. 


5. Training and experience required. 


for work. 
6. Chances for work under sormal 
conditions; 
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7. Chances for advancement in work.. 
8. Possible earnings. 

When a number of occupations have 
been. investigated, each student should — 


proceed to some work on “self-analy- 
sis” to discover whether or not she is 


fitted for the work she wishes to do. 


Each girl should be encouraged to 
study her own mental level by look- 
ing over her past school record and 
then matching it with occupations sug- 
gested by vocational experts for her 
particular level. It is a far less pain- 
ful process for an individual to dis- 
cover unpleasant personal facts for 
herself than it is to be told about 
them. 


much the same manner. Several anony- 
mous but responsible people intimately 
acquainted with her should be’ re- 
quested to fill out a good personality 
check list for each girl. The teacher 
acts as the intermediary in this phase 
of the work. 


pe 


Personality traits required for va- 
rious occupations may be studied in 


college 





Even if the~girl is mentally and 
physiéally able to handle a particular 
position and has the personality traits 
to be successful in it, she- should. be 
encouraged to . consider carefully 
whether or not she has the money and 
is willing to give the time required to 
prepare for the work. Far too often, a 
girl becomes so deeply involved in un- 
looked-for financial entanglements and 
too-long periods of training to really 
derive the later satisfaction and happi- 


_ ness so, essential to a thoroughly suc- 


cessful. life. One means of becoming 


.acquainted with the preparation neces- 


sary for various occupations, and one 
too seldom. used, is the examination of 
catalogs to. investigate. the 
amount of education and type of train- 
ing required for vocations under dis- 
cussion. 

At ‘this point in ‘the unit it is a 
splendid idea to introduce the subject 
of applying for a job, and then how 
to keep a job once it has been ac- 

’ (Concluded on page 510) 
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After the Thanksgiving Dinner 


The following excerpt is from the 
November 1902.issue of the AMERICAN 


KitcHEN Macazine published by the 


Home Science Publishing Company 


“from Septembet 1895 to March 1903 


and edited by Anna Barrows: 

“After a heavy holiday’ meal, appe- 
tites are at low ebb so why not com- 
bine mental exercise with a simple 
menu for the evening meal? Place in 


front of each plate a card. with fifteen. , 
- fates’ to be guessed before the menu 


is served. Serve sandwiches and olives 


.to sharpen the wits but reserve the 


small cakes and sweet meats until all 
the missing words are supplied. Pass 
to each guest as many stuffed dates or 
cookies as he has guessed ‘ates.’” 

Number: 1: never. ate alone, (duplicate) 
Number 2 never ate with his superiors. 

- (subordinate) 

Number 3 ate very daintily. (delicate) 
—— 4 ate in the most lusty way. 


» Ginvigorate) >> wren -remate meee 2 enema 


- Number 5 ate like ‘somebody ee (imi- 
tate) 

Number. -6 ate ‘so. that-he ew grew 
worse. (deteriorate) 

Number 7. ate in the high. places. (ele- 


vate) 

Number 8 ate in the way that compelled 
‘attention. (fascinate): ; 
Number 9 ate with other representatives. 

(delegate). 
Number 10 ate with the politicians, 
(candidate) 


Number 11° never ate today” what. he 


could leave until tomorrow. (pré- 
crastinate) 

Number 12 ate so that his food was well 
chewed. (masticate) 


Number 13 ate’ more than. was neces- 
sary. (inordinate) 
Number 14 ate the last of all. (ultimate) 
Number .15 ate with the cows and sheep. 
(ruminate) 
Other games suggested | ‘were guess- 


‘ing the number of seeds in a pumpkin, 


matching wishbones that have pre- 


Viously. been dried and broken... . 
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s timely as tomorrow morning's —fe x-is NEMA’S* new 
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Electric Cooking Course, which teaches <Ceooking and explains 


we 


the modern electric “as a cooking appliance. The 





Le —— 
course has integrated parts...a |O-chapter text (7/2 
_..@ summary of each chapter to be caren for pupils 
home study and N colorful wall a SF _ It is offered 
FREE to HOME ECONOMISTS. Have you sent 


for YOURS? Do so immediately! 


WHAT THIS COURSE IS 


1. 10-Chapter textbook covering all phases of electric cooking and the 
construction, care and use of the modern electric range. Over 100 
educational-type illustrations add great interest value. 










2. Summaries of each chapter, complete with sketches which can be 
mimeographed for the use of your pupils and home-makers. 


3. Two big, colorful Wall Charts; one a detailed diagram of the electric 
range; the other explaining the functions of each of its parts. 


Electric Range Section 
*NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


A-B STOVES e ADMIRAL e ELECTROMASTER e ESTATE e 

FRIGIDAIRE e GENERAL ELECTRIC e GIBSON e HOTPOINT e 

KELVINATOR « MONARCH @ NORGE e QUALITY e UNIVERSAL 
WESTINGHOUSE 
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be AVE you got another date with him?” At this 

moment we wonder why girl friends are so tact- 
less. It isn’t easy to say casually, “He said he would call” 
or “He said he’d be seeing me around,” particularly when 
he is a man you could really like. For in the cold light of 
reason, it is obvious you haven’t made much of a splash if 
such has been his indifferent reaction. So, what is . the 
matter? 

Friends, of course, are willing to offer advice in ex- 
change for details, and together you can try to decide 
whether you said the wrong things or whether he is just 
one of those peculiar people who always make dates that 
way. But before holding a conclave, why not ask yourself 
the $64 question, “Am I really a good date?” Taking it 
for granted that you’ve given your appearance careful con- 
sideration, that you can dance and that you're reasonably 
gay, what else is involved in being a good date? 

Though fellows think they have individual and very 
original ideas about girls, they usually agree on a surpris- 
ing number of requirements. For instance, few of them 
appreciate a girl’s being insistent about where to go on a 
date. Often pocketbook or mood may not fit with her 
plans. Also, most men want their dates to show an inter- 
est in them. They really want to be “drawn-out,” or en- 
couraged to talk about themselves. Surely you can under- 
stand that they might get tired of admiring you all evening. 

Of course fellows have many other pet peeves, but per- 
haps the one subject on which they agree most unanimously 
is manners. Few of them are satisfied to date a girl who 
doesn’t know how to act, or what to say. You may know 
yourself how uncomfortable it is to be with a person who 
lacks poise or who doesn’t know the basic rules of courtesy. 
For a quick etiquette check-up, we have listed a few true 
and false statements here. If you are not 100% correct in 
your answers, you had better study a good book of do’s 
and don’ts. For only when you have mastered the details 
of good manners can you relax and show a sincere interest 
in others. 


> . —— ee 


Key to Student Quiz—No fair peeking! 


1. False 6. True 11. True 16. True 
2. True 7. True 12. False 17. True 
3. True 8. False 13. False 18. True 
4. False 9. False 14. True 19. True 
5. True 10. True 15. False 20. True 
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A QUIZ FOR STUDENTS 


. When two couples are dining together, the men usually 


sit opposite their dates. 


. Upon entering a restaurant or hotel dining room, it is 


proper to wait near the entrance until the head waiter 
indicates your table. 


. Girls who wish to be taken out to dinner a second time, 


are usually considerate of their date’s pocketbook. 


. Since blind dates are definitely a gamble, a girl is not 


expected to be a good sport if she finds herself coupled 
with a dud. 


. Under normal circumstances, it is considered inexcusable 


for a girl to break one date in order to accept another. 


. It is neither smart nor considerate to keep a date 


waiting. 


. Locking arms or taking a boy’s arm is considered 


hickish. 


. It is permissible to chew gum or eat candy while walk- 


ing along the street. 


. There is no reason why two people should not continue 


their conversation while in an elevator. 


. When attending the theater in a group, it is correct 


for the boys and girls to go down the aisle in the 
order in which they will sit. 


. Nibbling candy or nuts in a theater is considered poor 


taste. 


. There is no reason why you should not walk along 


the sidewalk with your friends, three or four abreast. 


. The old rule that one should give silent attention to 


entertainment while it is in progress has become out- 
moded and unobserved. 


. A girl always boards a street car or bus first, but her 


escort precedes her when they get off. 


. “Jitterbugging” on a crowded dance floor does not show 


lack of consideration for others. 


. Following a dance, a girl may expect her partner to 


accompany her all the way to her seat. 


. Refusing to dance with one man and then accepting 


another invitation within a few minutes is inexcusably 
rude. 


. A girl should never give her photograph as a gift, unless 


it is specifically requested. 


. An invitation from a boy to spend a week-end at his 


home should be accompanied by a personal invitation 
or note from his mother. 

Though it is customary for a young man to walk near- 
est the curb, a lady will not criticize a man who fails 
to do so. 
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Don't miss this chance 
fo win a War Bond! 
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Enter this easy prize-winning contest — help other teachers 
by telling “How | handled a single daintiness problem!” 


I YOUR entry ready for this new 
contest? Here’s an easy way to 
win a War Bond. All you have to do 
is write in your own words the most 
effective experience you can recall 
in handling a difficult daintiness 
problem. How did your technique 
help some girl to overcome the fault 
of underarm perspiration odor? 

Even a general grooming pro- 
gram occasionally falls on deaf ears. 
Then careful, individual advice be- 
comes necessary. And this will give 
you an opportunity to tell other 
home economics teachers how you 
approach this important part of 
your work. 

Write for rules covering this con- 
test. See directions at right. 


Teachers put emphasis on 
daily-bath-plus-deodorant 
Many teachers today make use of 
Mum’s free educational material on 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


NOVEMBER, 1944 


Good Grooming. For it is specially 
planned to help them convince girls 
of the necessity for complete dainti- 
ness from the skin out. It helps to 
make clear that a bath takes care of 
past perspiration, but that everyone 
still needs a dependable deodorant 
to prevent the risk of underarm 
odor to come. 

Teachers, students, nurses—thou- 
sands of fastidious women today 
prefer Mum. For Mum is safe, sure, 
quick. Mum will not harm skin or 
fabrics—keeps underarms fresh and 
sweet all day or evening. 


“ 4 “ 


Don’‘t Put it Off! Send for Contest Rules 
and Free Teaching Helps—Today! 
Clip coupon in coupon supplement of 
this publication. Send for information 
on Mum’s new War Bond Prize Con- 
test. You will also receive free material 

for a Personal Daintiness Program. 






Compete for these 


20 VICTORY PRIZES 
1-$50 WAR BOND 


2-$25 WAR BONDS 


17-$1 WAR STAMP | 
CORSAGES 





These Judges will decide 
the Winners! 


Pauline Crook, 
Grooming Editor,Porecast Magazine | 


Catherine C. Edwards, 
Good Looks Editor, Parents’ Magazine 


M. Frances Henry, 
S anng a ap bly age easy | 
4 's New in Home 
Economics 
Caroline Hutchins, 
Editor, Modern Miss 


Blanche M. Stover, 
Editor, Practical Home Economics 


UM TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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Hones meals should be good this 

year if game hunters take advantage 
of a larger supply of wild game and 
fowl and the relaxed game laws in 
some States—and if homemakers plan to 
use this low-cost, no-point food. Do- 
mestic supplies of heavy roasting chick- 
ens and ducklings also are expected to 
be plentiful, but top grade heef and 
pork will continue to be scarce. 


Postwar Electronic Cooking 


Megatherm is the term given to the 
use of electronics in the culinary field. 
According to reports from prospective 
manufacturers, a new postwar electronic 
cooker will speed up cooking by 25%. 


Record Nut Crops 


English walnuts, pecans and almonds 
are all expected to top last year’s yield. 
According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there will be ap 
proximately 74,000 tons of English wal- 
nuts, 71,470 tons of pecans and 19,700 
tons of almonds harvested this fall. Most 
of these nuts come from California, Ore- 
gon and the South, and do not reach the 
market in large quantity until the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays. 


Dehydrated Pineapple 


Institutions and industrial plants are 
now sampling limited. amounts of dehy- 
drated pineapple from Mexico. The pine- 
apple, which is cut into segments before 
dehydration, requires twenty-four hours 
for reconstitution. Then it may be used 
in desserts as is the canned or fresh 
fruit. One pound of dehydrated pine- 
apple yields eight pounds when rehy- 
drated. 


Four-in-one Meal 


Soon to be found on the grocer’s shelf 
is a new four-course meal packed in a 
five-ounce, cardboard box. This meal 
will consist of vegetable soup made from 
an instant vegetable powder; a cheese 
omelet, reconstituted; a nutritious bever- 
age made from a beverage powder con- 
taining skim milk powder, dextrose, malt 
diastase, soybean powder, banana pow- 
der and goat milk whey; and wheat 
“nuts” for dessert. 


More Frozen Food Lockers 


The latest count of frozen food locker 
plants announced by the United States 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C, Miller, Food Industries 


Department of Agriculture as of July, 
1944, is 5,282. This count does not in- 
clude additions made to older plants nor 
locker plants still under construction. 


A Gift of Coffee 


Almost 53,000,000 pounds 
have been given by the people of Brazil 
to United States armed forces. In terms 


of coffee 


of cups, this means one to each of 
1,777,789,400 fighting men in the front 
lines. 


Cranberries Scarce 


Unfavorable weather conditions in 
cranberry production areas of New Eng- 
land may cut the expected crop to one- 
third of last year’s production. Devotees 
of cranberry jell should plan to combine 
this fruit with another such as oranges 


or apples. 


The Home Sugar Bowl 


The home sugar bowl may not be filled 
for another year, according to reports 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. ‘The hurricane damaged a 
expected 
sugar crop and quite a bit of sugar was 
used during the August holiday for al- 


considerable portion of the 


coholic beverages. 


Lemon Oil Imported Again 


With the outbreak of war, our supply 
of lemon oil from Sicily was cut off. 
California has since filled this need for 
lemon oil to use as flavoring in a wide 
variety of products ranging from candy 
to cosmetics, including Army K_ ration 
beverages. But domestic supplies from 
California have fallen short of demand 
due to last year’s small lemon crop and 
the increased use of fresh lemons in 
America. Consequently, lemon oil is 
again being imported from Sicily. 

Lemon oil, obtained from the rind of 
the fruit, is removed by mechanical meth- 
ods in California. In Sicily, where labor 
is cheap, lemon rind is worked by hand 
to release the oil, which is then absorb- 
ed by a small hand sponge. 





New Products 


@ A dehydrated meat extract called 
Swiftee is now available in certain test 
markets. This product, made of dehy- 
drated soup bone stock and meat extract 
with flavoring, can be used: in soups, 
gravies, casseroles and the like for 
flavor, food value and as an extender. 


@ Orange slices packed in a heavy cane 
sugar syrup with fresh lemon juice and 
wild honey added are appearing on the 
market in an attractive glass jar ready 
for use in fruit salad, puddings and garn- 
ishes. 


e Dip-N-Fry, a new breading mixture 
for use in deep fat frying, is now being 
produced by a Chicago company. The 
mixture, which contains toasted wheat 
flour, seasonings, dried eggs and skim 
milk, is finer than the usual cracker or 
breadcrumb covering. 


®@ Patty shells made of wheat flour, vege- 
table shortening, cornstarch and salt can 
now be bought in four different sizes and 
shapes. They are packed in cellophane- 
wrapped cardboard boxes and are suit- 
able for serving creamed foods, fruit 
salads or frozen desserts. 
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Now what the doctor orders” q 


Y aadiperl in biochemistry and nutrition And now bread is a protective food as well. Every 
have helped the bakers of America to pro- loaf of bread sold today must be enriched with 
vide a modern loaf of bread that is better for vitamin and mineral factors — thiamine, ribo- 
balancing wartime diets. flavin, niacin and iron in prescribed and valuable 


‘ ; amounts. 
The most inexpensive and plentiful of foods, 


bread now has even more reason for being the Because it now contributes all of these nutritional 
mainstay of the national diet. elements, bread has reassumed its traditional posi- 


; : tion as a basic food. Bread is now “what the 
Bread is one of the most economical sources of 


: , d rs” ] iet. 
food-energy. That is a fact long recognized by octor orders” for the modern diet 
your profession. 


Bread has important protein content. That means 
it is indicated as a complement of protein foods 
now available in lesser quantities. 


Bread s4asiw 


) This is one of a series of messages run in the interest of the Bakers of America by the ) 
) makers of Fleischmann’s Y east. 
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N the plans for unwinding war pro- 

duction, textiles appear to have a 
bright future. Controls will remain only 
on such textiles as are short in supply 
at the end of European hostilities. All 
others will be dropped immediately after 
Germany’s collapse. 

While as yet the quantities of civilian 
supplies that might become available at 
any given time cannot be gauged with 
accuracy, the speed with which manu- 
facturers can and will return to civilian 
fabrics will be astounding. Some mills 
will be able to convert overnight, others 
within two or three weeks at the most. 


Slip-Proof Slips 


Among many postwar promises, chem- 
istry’s achievements head the list. Once 
some chemical compounds, known as 
Sytons, are ready for your use, stocking 
runs, shiny serges, ripped and sagging 
slips will have no excuse for being. 
Originally made to improve G.I. textiles, 
such resins will be put on either in 
the mill or the home, by soaking, spray- 
ing or sponging. Slippery, shiny tenden- 
cies of a fabric are reduced by this 
treatment which acts on the threads like 
submicroscopic grains of sand without 
harming the feel or appearance of the 
cloth. 

A companion development known as 
Reslooming will allow you to wash 
blankets, sweaters and even flannel 
trousers and skirts in soap and water 
without fear of shrinkage. 


Rayon Book Binding Fabric 


One war fabric has already found a 
peacetime use. This is Raylon, a new 
book binding fabric. A sturdy and at- 
tractive variation of life raft sail cloth, 
it is coated by the same methods used 
for sails and tarpaulins for the armed 
services. It takes stamping well and can 
be dyed in bright colors. 


From the Battlefronts 


On the basis of some fragmentary re- 
ports, Europe may not be in need of 
large volumes of textiles at the end of 
hostilities. As a result of develop- 
ments since D-Day, the earlier estimates 
on relief exports of our textiles is 
dwindling. The rapid advances of our 
forces left most of the French mills un- 
damaged and the same is expected to be 
found true in Belgium and Holland. Bat- 
tlefront dispatches showed that conditions 
of extreme necessity in clothing do not 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 


exist in the areas so far covered. From 
England, reports come that their textile 
machinery, set aside in plant reconversion 
to war production, is still in good order 
and ready to go back to making goods. 
The over-all outlook on these limited 
reports is for lower textile exports from 
this country, which means more and 
quicker easing in supplies at home. 


Carpet Outlook Brighter 


Carpets are among the early household 
textiles expected soon in greater quantity. 
Looms are gradually being released, from 
duck and canvas goods, for increased 
carpet production. While the foreign 
carpet wools widely used in prewar 
floorings are not yet coming in, our own 
domestic wool supplies are healthy. Hard 
twisted paper yarn in place of jutes is 
expected to expand in use for carpet 
backings. Greatly improved in strength 
by resins, these paper backing yarns 
offer good wearing qualities. Among 
the news on carpets is the development 
of all-celanese rugs known as Celanglo 
rugs. 


A Bloomer Girl Vogue? 


From some current reports it is evi- 
dent that the popularity of bloomers is 
on the rise. One of the newest legitimate 
shows, “Bloomer Girl,” may give further 
impetus to the growing fondness for “go- 
ing old-fashioned” but the trend can also 
be traced elsewhere. Band-leg panties 
which have been substituting for bloom- 
ers during the wartime ban on bloomer 
styles have fast become a favorite style. 
Their warmth, comfort over girdles and 
even in replacing girdles or pantie 
girdles of rigid fabrics have encouraged 
the bloomer fashion. But watch for an 
even greater spurt in this type of gar- 
ment when the influence of other 
“Bloomer Girl” fads gets underway. 


Safety Work Clothing 


To help conserve vital war materials 
and to provide protection for thousands 
of war workers, three new specifications 
for protective occupational clothing have 
been approved by the American Stand- 
ards Association. Covering requirements 
for leather coats, overalls and _ sleeves, 








¥ "i wi? ay Pa 


Terry-cloth robes and dirndl play- 
clothes are hard to find now. So 
why not try your hand at converting 
Turkish towels into beach wear and 
dish towels into girls’ dresses? 


they are intended to afford protection 
from sparks, molten metal, infra-red and 
ultra-violet rays, and limited impact 
forces. Specific directions given for 
men’s and women’s garments cover pat- 
tern and design, sizes and dimensions, 
construction details, materials and work- 
manship, methods of test and identifica- 
tion for each garment. 


Some Forecasts: 


® The process of stitching shoes may be 
eliminated by the use of adhesives with 
vinyl and other synthetics, which are 
expected to compete with leather to a 
great extent. 

@ Apparel which can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth is the object of much ex- 
perimentation today. Made with Saran 
and Velon in filaments of extreme fine- 
ness, such items as men’s hats, purses 
and belts may, in the near future, be 
cleaned in a matter of seconds. 

® Polyethylene fibers (plastic in nature) 
are being suggested as suitable for tex- 
tiles. Their success as rope and twine 
is expected to bring them into the fabric 
field along with vinyon and nylon. 
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Recognizing the increased importance of accurate yarn identification, 
Celanese Corporation of America has extended its identification plan to 
provide a “thumbnail” size yarn identification designed to be sewn in the 
seam or hem of a garment. These labels are furnished to manufacturers using 
Celanese* fabrics and fabrics woven or knitted of Celanese* yarn. Through 
a coast-to-coast radio program, participating daytime radio programs 
throughout the country, lectures to home economists and consumer groups 
and personal recommendations, the American public has learned to 
associate the trademark “Celanese” with yarn of superior qualities. With 
widespread use of these means of Celanese yarn identification the consumer 


can be assured of the yarn content in the merchandise they buy. 


Celanese Corporation of America 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A Federal Reformatory 
(Continued from page 470) 


In order that Mary may understand 
more about the importance of her per- 
sonal appearance on a public job, she 
is scheduled for a class in appearance 
and personality. Here she receives de- 
tailed instruction in physical cleanli- 
ness, dressing to suit the occasion, us- 
ing make-up in moderation, the im- 
portance of good posture (both from 
the standpoint of health and appear- 
ance), using becoming and harmonious 
colors and the basic principles of better 
buymanship. Mary also goes through 
the mucions of applying for work, in- 
troducing herself and others and being 
courteous over the telephone. 

In addition to these classes, Mary is 
sent to the dressmaking department 
where she makes the layette for her 
baby. After her confinement, when the 
baby is old enough to be left to the 
care of others, she is assigned to work 
in the staff dining room where she puts 
into practice the theories she has been 
studying in her class in table service. 

Doris presents a somewhat different 
problem. She plans to be married when 
she is released and to settle down to 
housekeeping. She says she has always 
spent money in a thoughtless manner, 
without previous planning or budget- 
ing. She will be buying household 
furnishings and doing as much as pos- 
sible at home to help stretch her hus- 
band’s mediocre income. Doris is given 
a class in rationing. In this class she 
learns what commodities are scarce 
and what may be substituted for them, 
how to keep informed on changes in 
rationing and how the token system 
works. She is given various pamphlets 
on food substitutes, on adequate but 
inexpensive meals, on menu planning. 

Since Doris will have her semi-in- 
living with her, she 
studies home nursing, so that she may 
better understand how to feed and 
care for a patient—give a bed bath, 
make a bed so as to reduce the chance 
of bed sores, change linens with the 
patient in bed, take temperature, and 
guard against communicable diseases. 
(This class in home nursing is con- 


valid mother 


ducted in a manner comparable to the 
Red Cross home nursing classes.) 
Doris also wishes to learn to sew, 
and in her sewing class becomes ac- 
quainted with the use of patterns and 
adjustments, clothing selection, con- 
struction and care. In clothing con- 
struction, an effort is made to impress 
upon her the importance of learning 
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how to cut, fit and finish a garment so 
that the finished product will be ac- 
ceptable in appearance. She also learns 
the differences between shoddy and dur- 
able material, and how to plan her 
wardrobe in advance so as to dress 
more economically. 

Doris knows very little about man- 
aging a home, so she takes household 
management and household mechanics 
courses. Here she learns the better 
methods of cleaning and _ repairing 
home furnishings and equipment. 

Since Doris says that she has never 


BUY CHRISTINA SEALS 





PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 


TUBERCULOSIS 





learned to plan in buying, she takes a 
class in wise spending and learns the 
importance of budgeting her income 
so that she may save something each 
month, even though it may be a very 
small amount. She is taught the im- 
portance of providing for the necessi- 
ties of life before indulging in luxuries 
(seeing that the baby has cod liver oil 
before buying coca cola and candy or 
attending shows), the danger of buying 
on the installment plan, how to resist 
high-pressure salesmen, the many items 
to be considered before buying house- 
hold and personal merchandise, the 
high rate of interest paid to most loan 
companies, how to enter a bank ac- 
count and write a check. 

Doris also enrolls in the class in 
laundry theory, which enables her to 
learn how to launder, iron, clean and 
care for various clothing so that she 
will get the longest possible wear from 
her garments. She learns how to re- 
move dye from materials, re-dye them, 
clean rugs, and how to treat different 
materials in employing cleaning meth- 
ods. She is assigned to a cleaning de- 
tail in the cottage in which she lives 
during the morning hours, and in the 


afternoon she works in the dressmak- 
ing department where she learns to 
make dresses, suits and coats. 

In addition to their classes, all of 
the girls are given work assignments 
running through eight hours each day. 
The same method is employed as far 
as possible in assigning work as in as- 
signing classes—that of giving a girl 
the type of work best suited to her 
already developed talent or needed to 
develop a talent or desire in some par- 
ticular field in which she expresses an 
interest. Many of these jobs give the 
girls practical experience in some phase 
of homemaking which will serve a pur- 
pose either in housekeeping or in earn- 
ing a living after release from the in- 
stitution. These work assignments in- 
clude such jobs as waitresses or cooks 
in the fifteen cottages, staff and hos- 
pital kitchens and dining room; clinical 
and nursing experience in the hospital; 
cleaning in the staff buildings and cot- 
tages on the reservation; planting gar- 
dens; gathering and conserving food; 
working in the laundry, at the dairy 
or piggery; sewing in the power sew- 
ing room where garments are made in 
quantity for the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps; sewing in the arts and 
dressmaking department where release 
clothing is made for the girls (coats, 
suits, hats, dresses and underwear); 
working in the weaving department 
where materials are made for table 
linens, upholstery, rugs, bedspreads, 
draperies and curtains used throughout 
the institution. 

In conclusion, I would like to say 
that our institution is organized and 
run on the principle of rehabilitation. I 
find a certain number of individuals 
“on the outside” who are inclined to 
feel that we are dealing with hopeless 
criminals. This is a false impression, 
for we have many inmates who cannot 
be considered as criminals. They are 
the victims of unfortunate home situa- 
tions and of circumstances beyond their 
control. Most are untrained vocation- 
ally and many have had no opportuni- 
ties to go beyond the grade school. 

It is this lack of training and educa- 
cation which must be corrected, so that 
these girls and women can be prepared 
to face life in a normal way when they 
leave Alderson; and, since many of the 
sentences are of short duration, the 
course of study must be practical, ap- 
pealing and stimulating to the students. 
This is a challenge to the teachers, but 
it is gratifying work, for most of the 
students are appreciative and eager 
to learn. 
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IN THE SHORTENING OF 


More than so-termed tonics and restoratives, 
Ovaltine can be of material aid in shortening the 
period required for the return of strength and 
vigor following recovery from infectious or pro- 
longed illnesses.* * * During the acute stages of 
febrile diseases, when the patient's nutritional 
intake is low, while requirements are higher than 
normal, many metabolic deficits are developed. 
These can be made good only by a high intake 
of essential nutrients during the recovery period. 
For only after these nutritional deficits are wiped 


out can former strength be regained, can a nor- 
mal feeling of well-being return. 

Ovaltine offers many advantages as a nutri- 
tional supplement to the dietary of convalescence. 
The delicious food drink composed of 8 ounces 
of milk and % ounce of Ovaltine is rich in min- 
erals, vitamins, and biologically adequate pro- 
teins. Its appealing taste invites consumption of 
three or more glassfuls daily. Its low curd ten- 
sion encourages rapid gastric emptying, an im- 
portant factor in maintaining good appetite. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





CGrallire 


Three daily servings (1% 0z.) of Ovaltine provide: 


Dry Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 

Ovaltine — with milk* Ovaltine — with milk* 

PROTEIN. .... 6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. VITAMINA.... 15001.U 2953 1.U. 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.0Gm. 62.43 Gm. VITAMIND. ... 4051.0 480 1.U. 
SS 2.8Gm. 29.34 Gm. THIAMINE .... 9 mg 1.296 mg. 
CALCIUM. .... .25 Gm. 1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN... .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 
PHOSPHORUS. . . .25 Gm. .903 Gm. NIACIN 2.0 2 os 5.0 mg 7.0 mg 
ROM. «ww ee 10.5 mg. 11.94 mg GUTFER 2% 6 6 « 5 mg. 5 mg 
*Each serving made with 8 oz. of milk; based on average reported values for milk, 
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The History 
of Home Economics 
(Continued from page 474) 





ganizing a state-wide program in home 
economics when 1. equipment and space 
were limited, 2. a small proportion of 
teachers were able to meet the require- 
ments, 3. not all states had approved 
teacher training institutions, 4. only a 
few states had any previous legislation 
related to vocational training, 5. only 
a few states had state supervisors. 


Expansion 

Under the George-Reed Act 

The strides in vocational education 
in home economics between 1917 and 
1929 were sufficient to enable Congress 
to endorse the work of the Smith- 
Hughes Act by passing in February, 
1929, another vocational act, the 
George-Reed Act. This act provided 
additional funds for the promotion of 
vocational work in agriculture and 
home economics, confirming the pro- 
visions of the earlier act and permitting 
a more flexible program in home eco- 
nomics and the use of funds for sal- 
aries of state and local supervisors. 
Part of the funds were made available 
for investigations and reports. 


Adult Education 
Under the George-Deen Act 


The George-Ellzey Act, passed in 
1934, provided a fund of $1,000,000 
each for agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industry for a period of 
three years. At the end of this time 
(July 1, 1937) the George-Deen Act 
authorized Congress to appropriate 
$4,000,000 for each of the three fields 
of vocational education—the funds to 
be used for salaries, travel of teachers 
and supervisors. In order to receive 
Federal aid each state was required to 
present a five-year plan to be approved 
by the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation and the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. For the first five 
years departments extending education 
in home economics under this act were 
required to match Federal funds by 
50%, increased by 10% each year until 
reaching 100% in 1946. 

The Act extended vocational educa- 
tion to any one fourteen years old or 
older, in rural or urban communities. 
Provision was made for travel ex- 
penses of teacher or supervisor when 
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she was required to make home visits 
or carry on extension programs. The 
act also extended the vocational pro- 
gram to the District of Columbia. 


The Cooperative 
Agricultural Extension Service 


The Department of Agriculture, one 
of the ten major executive branches of 
the Federal Government, has become 
almost as big and complex as the Gov- 
ernment itself. War and changing 
conditions are constantly altering the 
organization of the Department. By 
order of the President March 26, 1943, 
the Extension Service was placed un- 
der the War Food Administration. 

This cooperative undertaking be- 
tween Government and Agriculture 
dates from the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914. M. L. Wilson, 
director of all extension work since 
1940, has described the service briefly 
and simply: 

“It is a joint democratic enterprise— 
Federal, State, county—with farm people. 
It is agricultural and home economics 
education, primarily for rural people. It 
is not formal education—it is intensely 
practical, fitted to real life situations. It 


works with tarm meu, tarm women and 
farm youth. Its objectives are: Helping 
farm people, bettering farm and home 
skills, improving agriculture and home 
life . . . currently and with the long-time 
point of view. It disseminates research 
and program information from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State agricultural colleges which 
is meshed-in with local knowledge and 
experience. It participates in the plan- 
ning of a program by reporting to the ~ 
proper leaders grass-roots problems and 
farmer thinking.” 

In the United States in 1943-44, 
87% of the farm communities had or- 
ganized extension programs and 85% 
of the farm families were affected by 
extension services. Funds for the 
Agricultural Extension Services 
throughout the country are 50% Fed- 
eral, 24% State and 26% local. 

The 4-H Clubs have been invaluable 
in providing homemaking experiences 
and farm training for the youth of the 
land, the future farmers and farm 
women. 4-H Club members raise 
crops and livestock, carry on home 
projects, learn to be valuable citizens 
and contribute worthwhile services to 
the community. 


(Continued on page 500) 





Director of Agricultural Extension M. L, Wilson and Mrs, Wilson were 
caught by a candid camera while working at a community canning cen- 
ter near their home. Mr, Wilson was born on a farm in Iowa but as 
a young man went West to farm in Nebraska and Montana. In 1912 Mr. 
Wilson became a county agricultural agent and has been active in 
the fields of agriculture, rural adult education, farm management 
and agricultural planning for over thirty years. Mr. Wilson is 
also Chief of the Nutrition Programs of the War Food Administration 
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“Our Servel is so silent we forget it’s there,” 
says Fard Woe owned starring in “PRACTICALLY YOURS,” a Paramount picture 





And America’s two million other Servel owners agree— 
they are lucky. This different refrigerator hasn’t a single 
moving part in its freezing system to wear, cause noise 


The Fred MacMurrays say they’re delighted with the 
silent performance of their Servel Gas Refrigerator. ‘‘It 


does its job without a sound” says Fred, “‘and it never gets 
out of order. Anyone who has a Servel today is lucky.” 


There are 9,000 war workers like this one, 
busy at our plant right now on things for the 
Army and Navy. Theonly refrigerators we’ve 
made since Pearl Harbor have also gone to 
the armed services. But after the war, we’ll 
be making Servels again for everybody— 
and making them better than ever. 
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You can count on a marvelous new home com- 
fort, too—the Servel A/l-Year Gas Air Con- 
ditioner. It will cool your house in Summer, 
heat it in Winter, provide the right humidity 
for health. During the past three years, it’s 
been on test in hundreds of homes throughout 
the country and families say ‘‘wonderful!”’ 


or need fixing. It stays silent and lasts longer. 


Your local Gas Company has always been 
headquarters for the Gas Refrigerator. It will 
also be headquarters for new Servel products. 
If you’re thinking about modernizing your 
home someday, your Gas Company will be 
glad to help you plan now. Meanwhile, keep 
saving—buy War Bonds and Stamps. 
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(Continued from page 498) 

The accompanying chart presents 
a picture of the setup of the Extension 
Service with its far-reaching member- 
ship. 


The Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics 


On July 1, 1923, the Bureau of 
Home Economics became an independ- 
ent bureau under the Department of 
Agriculture. In twenty-one years the 
Bureau has expanded from a staff of 
less than fifty to one of over two hun- 
dred including specialists in numerous 
fields; from several offices and a small 
experimental kitchen to a group of 
well-organized offices in Washington 
and well.equipped experimental and 
laboratories at Beltsville, 
Maryland; a limited field of 
home economics research to a_ broad 
field covering basic problems of the 
home and human nutrition. 

The work of the present Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 


research 
from 


nomics is varied and far reaching. Pri- 
marily it is concerned with the selec- 
tion and use of food, fiber, household 
goods and services in making the home 
a greater source of happiness; with 
human nutrition in bettering the health 
of the nation; with consumer problems 
in bringing the needs of the homemaker 
to the manufacturer. 


Events Leading to Founding of 
the Bureau of Home Economics 


Dr. W. O. Atwater, the father of 
American nutrition, began his intensive 
human nutrition experiments in 1875 
at Middletown, Connecticut, when he 
became director of the first agricul- 
tural experiment station in the United 
States. In 1889 Dr. Atwater organized 
the Office of Experiment Stations and 
became its first director. Four years 
later (1894) Congress appropriated 
$10,000 for the study of human nu- 
trition. This gave Dr. Atwater the 
opportunity to urge groups, both pri- 
vate and State, all over the country to 


set up “centers of inquiry” for such 
research. By 1904 there were thirty 
centers in twenty different states con- 
ducting nutrition investigations and the 
United States was recegnized as a 
leader in the development of nutritional 
research. Dr. Atwater’s bulletin, The 
Chemical Composition of American 
Food Materials, became the food stu- 
dent’s bible. 

Dr. Atwater’s outstanding devices 
for his early research were the bomb 
calorimeter designed “to determine the 
fuel value of foods by burning in com- 
pressed ‘oxygen” and the respiration 
calorimeter designed “to measure the 
income and outgo of matter and energy 
in the human body.” E. B. Rosa and 
F. G. Benedict assisted in developing 
the respiration calorimeter. In the 
copper-lined chamber of the respiration 
calorimeter students took examinations, 
pedaled a stationary bike and did other 
work of mind and muscle. Dr. Henry 
Clapp Sherman, now Professor of 

(Continued on page 502) 


THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SETUP 


Based on chart prepared to outline the contribution of Extension methods and techniques toward rehabilitation of wartorn 


countries (9/22/44) 








Use basic discovery 
from United States 
Department of Agri- 

culture Research oa 








FEDERAL EXTENSION OFFICE 


(South Bldg. U.S, Dept. Agri., Waeh, D.C, ) 


Small group of regional workers and 
cooperative subject matter specialists 


About 80 on regular staff 








Coordinate national programs: 
Food Needs, Price Control 
Rationing, Plant Quarantine 

Farm Credit and other Gow. “aide” 
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Add regearch from 


State Experiment Stations 











STATE EXTENSION OFFICES 
(ueually at State Agricultural College) 


One state supervisor and about 30 specialists 
per state plus emergency farm labor 


About 1,645 on total state staffs 


a, and Chamber of Commerce 








Cooperate with other state 
agencies such as Health Dept. 
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COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICE 
(usually at County Court House) 





County Agents and Assistants, Home Demonstration Agents 
and Assistants, 4-H Club Leaders and volunteer workers 








County Agents and Assistants - 4,014 
4-H Club Leaders - 338 4-H Club members - 1,625,000 
Home Demonstration Agents and Assistants - 2,569 
Adult members - 1,161,000 | 


Cooperate with other agencies 
such as banks, Service Clubs 
and Red Cross 


Add local experience of 
successful farmers and > 
bewenakers Volunteer leaders - 600,000 
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FORTIFIED MARGARINE 


OFFERS ENERGY 












Sweetness, freshness, and palatability, 

Uniform source of vitamin A... does not vary 
with the seasons, 

Ad Ease of digestibility, 

Important unsaturated fatty acids, 

Low cost, 

Ease of availability 








No wonder that a product which has so much to offer, has 
received outstanding recognition and the acceptance of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association, the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, and the War Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. 





See Coupon Service Section jor free 
“Quantity Recipes” booklet, and 
informative map entitled: 
“Margarine, a Product of 44 States.” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 


MUNSEY BUILDING + WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 500) 
Chemistry at Columbia University, 
eminent authority in present nutrition 
problems and recent Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics was one of Dr. Atwater’s 
assistants. 

In 1906 it was decided to transfer 
the work of the Middletown Station 
to Washington because: 1. Dr. At- 
water, whose work had been the pulse 
of the investigations, found it neces- 
sary to discontinue his services on ac- 
count of poor health, 2. the Carnegie 


Institution planned to establish in Bos- 
ton a separate laboratory for nutri- 
tional research. 

Although the equipment was moved 
to Washington in 1907 no provision 
was made to continue the experiments. 
However, in 1909 an appropriation was 
again provided by Congress and Dr. 
C. F. Langworthy, who had been in 
charge of the Washington office, be- 
came the new director. In 1915 the 
Office of Home Economics was created 
and Dr. Langworthy continued as its 
head until the Bureau of Home Eco- 











A new and valuable contribution to your 


program material, devoted to the study of basic principles 


underlying Care of the Skin, covering: 


Essentials of Good Grooming 


The Skin and Its Functions 
The Care of the Skin 


The Problem of Perspiration 


Authentic, authoritative information based on latest re- 


search, presented in favored form—Teacher's Portfolio, 


Wall Chart for Classroom Use, Supplementary Material 
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INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH 
NONSPI COMPANY 
113 West 18th Street 
New York 11, New York 
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nomics was established. 

The Office of Home Economics, 
Office of Experiment Stations, Offices 
of Extension Work in the South, 
North and West were all placed un- 
der the States Relation Service in 1915- 
16. Cooperative investigations with 
the experiment stations were provided 
for and studies concerning the more 
effective usefulness and economy of 
agricultural products for human food 
were begun. The scope of the work 
broadened to include food and nutri- 
tion, household labor and equipment, 
textiles and clothing. World War | 
naturally stimulated the progress made 
in food and nutrition. 


_ The Bureau of Home Economics 


During the annual convention of the 
American Home Economics Association 
in 1922 the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture announced that the home 
economics work of the States Rela- 
tion Service would eventually become a 
separate bureau, “ranking with the 
other bureaus of the Department and 
placing at its head a woman of execu- 
tive ability, thorough scientific training 
and broad and sympathetic understand- 
ing of what is needed to make such a 
bureau helpful to the women of the 
land.” The following year Dr. Louise 
Stanley was called from her position as 
Professor and Chairman of the Home 
Economics Department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to become the first 
Chief of the new Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. During the first year two di- 
visions were organized—Food and Nu- 
trition and Economics. The following 
year the Division of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles was established. 

As the Bureau of Home Economics 
expanded it became necessary to give 
it a home of its own. In 1941 the Di- 
visions of Foods and Nutrition, Tex- 
tiles and Clothing, Housing and 
Household Equipment were moved to 
the Beltsville Research Center where 
experiments are carried on in close co- 
operation with other branches of Agri- 
culture. The Office of the Chief, the 
Family Economics Division, the In- 
formation Division and the Business 
Administration offices remained in 
Washington in the South Building of 
the Department of Agriculture on the 
Mall. 

In February, 1943, Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley was appointed special assistant to 
Research Administrator E. C. Auchter 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman was “loaned” 

(Concluded on page 504) 
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TEACHER’S HANDBOOK ON 
HOME CARE AND CONSERVATION 


—by the Modern Wax Method 


To aid you in presenting this material to students of home management 
and conservation classes, $. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., has prepared in con- 
centrated form a new, timely manual of information and instruction on 
the Wax Method of Housekeeping. 

The booklet explains the care and maintenance of furniture, floors, and 
woodwork. It also gives full instructions for application of wax, complete 
with illustrations to facilitate classroom demonstration. 

Background material includes the-history of man’s use of wax as well as 
facts on its composition and manufacture. 

You who are teaching the future homemakers of America will find this 
book a valuable teaching aid. Send for your free desk copy today. See the 
coupon in the service section. 

Available in 16 mm. sound, “Beauty for Keeps” dramatizes housekeep- 
ing in an entertaining manner. Write for free showing dates for 
your school. See coupon on page 454. 
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(Continued from page 502) 
by Columbia University to direct the 
work of the Bureau until June 1944. 
The national emphasis on nutrition de- 
manded that the position be filled by 
the most capable person available to 
meet the emergency. At this time the 
Bureau of Home Economics was con- 
solidated with the Division of Protein 
and Nutrition Research of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engin- 
eering to become the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics. 
Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, who for a 


number of years has been closely asso- 
ciated with the Family Economics Di- 
vision and who served as Assistant 
Chief under Dr. Sherman, succeeded 
Dr. Sherman as Chief. In September, 
1944, Ruth O’Brien, head of the Di- 
vision of Clothing and Textiles since 
its beginning, became Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau. 
Responsibilities of 
the Bureau Divisions 
The Division of Foods and Nutrition 
has always promoted research in the 
composition of foods, nutritive values and 





There's more than meets the eye 


Cais.ation desserts are like some- 
thing out of a magician’s manual... 
full of pretty colors and frills—if you 
like—but just good, plain food under- 
neath! 

Imagine custard all dressed up with 
your favorite jam but packing all the 
nutrients of over four cups of good, 
whole milk and six eggs! That’s real 
nutrition—that’s Carnation’s Jam 
Custard Surprise! 


There’s no end to the wizardry of 





IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


3 


‘“‘FROM CONTENTED 


creamy-smooth Irradiated Carnation 
in cookery—it blends beautifully with 
other foods—its rich cream sauces 
team up with meats and vegetables to 
add more nutrients—it makes a fine 
drink when mixed half and half with 
water or fruit juices and chilled. ... 

No wonder Carnation is an indis- 
pensable part of the nutrition picture 

.. no wonder dieticians and home- 
makers agree that there is never a 
dull menu with Carnation! 


“Clever Ways with Carnation for 
the Duration,’ Carnation’s war- 
time booklet, has many more sur- 
prises than Jam Custard Surprise 
... it’s full of clever tricks for war- 
time use. For your free copy, ad- 
dress Carnation Co., Dept. 712-J, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
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food utilization. During World War II 
this division has furnished food facts 
for the nation’s wartime nutrition pro- 
gram and for Lend-lease Administration, 
Army, Navy, Red Cross and purchasing 
agents of our allies. Current researches 
include studies of protein chemistry, home 
canning and freezing techniques, cooking 
methods in relation to nutritive value 
and quality. 

The Division of Textiles and Cloth- 
ing was inaugurated to meet the na- 
tional need for promoting the efficient use 
of cotton, wool and other agricultural 
products for clothing and home furnish- 
ings. Now the division has its own knit- 
ting machine for cotton hosiery studies and 
very complete equipment for textile re- 
search. Designs have been provided for 
functional clothing; experiments conduct- 
ed on fabric finishes such as mildew 
proofing and wool sterilzation. Stand- 
ardization of garment sizes had been 
studied, resulting in recommendations 
that height and hip girth for children 
and height and weight for women be 
the basis of clothing and pattern sizes. 
During this research on size standards 
the WPA assisted in measuring 150,000 
school children and 15,000 women in the 
United States. At present similar re- 
search is being considered regarding shoe 
sizes. In clothing design emphasis is be- 
ing placed on functional designs for 
aprons and house dresses. Manufactur- 
ers are benefiting from this research and 
pattern companies have adopted depart- 
ment designs. To aid in clothing and 
textile conservation, much work has been 
done during the war on techniques of 
care and repair. 

The Division of Housing and House- 
hold Equipment does research on sub- 
jects such as labor-saving devices, fuel 
economy and improvement of _ kitchen 
equipment. One series of tests dealt with 
work units in the kitchen (location of 
sink, range, refrigerator, height of work 
surfaces, placement of lights). Although 
the war has curtailed much of this work, 
experiments have been carried on _ in 
home food preservation equipment, test- 
ing home dehydrators and freezers. 

The Division of Family Economics 
deals with research on such problems as 
family food plans for groups at differ- 
ent income levels and family budgets, and 
gathers and analyzes data on consumer 
purchases, showing how families live in 
our country. 

The Information Division 
news style for press and radio the Bu- 


puts into 


reau's scientific findings; edits scientific 
reports; prepares popular publications, 
charts for group teaching and other ma- 
terials which transmit the benefits of 
research to the homemaker. 


This History of Home Economics 
which began in the June issue will 
concluded next month. Better check 
to make certain that your set is com- 
plete. 
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IT’S EASY TO MAKE YOUR OWN FLAVORED GELATINE DESSERTS! 

























One of America’s most fre- 
quently served desserts is fla- 
vored gelatine. Show your classes 
how it can be improved nutri- 
tionally (and in flavor, too) by 
making their flavored gelatine 
desserts the Knox way. Real 
fruit flavor and vitamins not 
present in imitation-flavor prod- 
ucts are what they’!l get in this 
grand new version. Yet see how 
simple and speedy this recipe is! 


Set up a demonstration of this 
basic recipe. Try the many vari- 
ations possible. If you’d like 
more material on making your 
own flavored gelatine desserts, 
send for the new Knox leaflet 
‘‘Fresh Is Best!’’ together with 
special Home Economics class- 
room material. 
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FREE! NEW RECIPE LEAFLET! | 
SPECIAL CLASSROOM MATERIAL! | 
KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, New York | 
| Please send special Home 
| Economics classroom ma- Neme | 
terial and new Knox leaf- ....) pr 
| let of recipes for using | 
Knox with fresh fruits. City State | 
PLAGE A ET A 
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Creative 

Careers 

In Home Economics 
by Hazel T. Craig 


Opportunities in Clothing and Tex- 


tiles 

Opportunities in Foods and Nutri- 
tion 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous 
Fields 


A Summary of Opportunities 


An Ideal Brochure 


The information contained in this 
pamphlet has been very carefully 
gathered and arranged to be of 
greatest use to you in pointing out 
opportunites in this field and to 
your students in selecting home 
economics careers, 


Price 25 cents a copy 


Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


Food Selection 
Chart for 
Vegetables and Fruits 


Prepared by Hazel T. Craig 


Assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assist- 
ant Professor of Foods, Gallaudet 
College, and Ruth Lee Thompson, 
graduate student, University of 
Maryland. 


These charts, covering all the com- 
monly used vegetables and fruits, 
have been reproduced for class- 
room and student use. They show 
food values, selection, quantity to 
buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food 
value. 


Eight pages with editorial explana- 
tion. Single copies, 15c. 10 or 
more, 10c each. 25 or more 7c 
each. Cash with order. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

















TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses. 
methods for beginners or advanced students 
courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 





Free Placement. Send for Cir. £2 
1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 








FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave, New Yors | 


Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 1l0c. 
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The American Vocational Association 


By Florence Fallgatter 


Vice-President AVA Home Economics Section 


HE American Vocational Associa- 

tion is a national professional or- 
ganization of teachers, supervisors, 
administrators and other persons who 
are definitely interested in the develop- 
ment of education for occupational 
efficiency. The Association subscribes 
to the philosophy that vocational edu- 
cation should play an integral part in 
developing a sound American educa- 
tional program for all youth and 
adults. The increasing complexity of 
modern economic life necessitates ad- 
justments in occupational planning as 
well as in efficient consumption. 

Homemaking is the only vocation in 
which all individuals in society partici- 
pate. Education for the improvement 
of home and family life indirectly af- 
fects industries for it is well known 
that the efficiency of workers is depend- 
ent to a large extent upon their life at 
home. This organization recognizes 
homemaking as one of the occupations 
for which education should be _ pro- 
vided. Therefore, one of the secticns 
in the American Vocational Association 
headed by the Vice-President repre- 
senting Home Economics, maintains a 
special program for teachers and super- 
visors of homemaking education in vo- 
cational schools and in colleges pro- 
viding teacher education. This section 
functions coordinately with seven other 
sections for various fields of vocational 
education. 

The purposes of the home economics 
section as stated in the constitution and 
by-laws are: 

1. To furnish an organization through 
which teachers and supervisors of 
homemaking education may take an 
effective part in the work of the 
American Vocational Association. 

2. To keep the members of the Home 
Economics Education Section of the 
Association informed of policies, plans 
and issues of the American Vocational 
Association as they relate to the de- 
velopment of vocational educaticn. 

3. To consider national and _ sectional 
needs and problems and to make long- 
time plans for homemaking programs. 

4. To provide an official basis for co- 
ordinating homemaking education with 
home economics in other national or- 
ganizations and agencies. 

5. To unite those engaged in teaching. 
supervising and directing homemaking 
education in furthering professional 
spirit among the workers in this field 


An Executive Council, made up oi 
four regional representatives and the 
home economics vice-president, assumes 
responsibility for the routine business 
of the home economics section and gives 
direction in developing its long-time 
program of work. A continuing com- 
mittee of the section is the Research 
Committee which guides and stimulates 
studies and research in the develop- 
ment of homemaking programs for 
youth and adults. The chairman of 
this committee also serves as the home 
economics representative on the AVA 
committee on Research and Publica- 
tions. 

The total AVA membership is more 
than twenty-three thousand, and over 
four thousand of this number are home 
economics educators. Official home eco- 
nomics representatives from this asso- 
ciation with others from the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Department of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools in the American Home 
Economics Association, constitute a Na- 
tional Coordinating Council. Under 
their direction a study of “The Carry- 
over into Homes of the Teaching of 
Family Living to In-school and Out- 
of-school Youth” was conducted and 
published by the AVA in 1943. A sec- 
ond study on “The Part of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Victory Corps Programs 
in High Schools” is under way. 
Through the combined efforts made 
possible by this council, the interests of 
home economists in all fields of educa- 
tion are met. 

The official organ of the American 
Vocational Association is the AVA 
JourNAL which members receive as 
part of their national membership dues. 
An appointed member of the home eco- 
nomics section serves as éditor for the 
home economics material in this 
JouRNAL. 

Annual AVA conventions in Decem- 
ber provide a mid-year meeting when 
home economics educators have an op- 
portunity to consider current problems 
at several special sessions. Equally im- 
portant are the general meetings and 
joint sessions with other sections when 
home economists have the opportunity 
to contact administrators and teachers 
in other fields of vocational education. 
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Teachers’ Quiz on Margarine 


More and more people are using margarine every day. 
Do you know the important facts about this spread ? 








QUESTIONS 
7 1. What is margarine? 


2. How can the consumer tell 
what is contained in the mar- 
garine she buys? 

3. As one of the basic seven foods 
under the National Nutrition 
Program, what does margarine 
contribute to the diet? : 
4. Why is margarine an econom- 
ical purchase for both table use 


and cooking? 


5. Why is margarine always 





ANSWERS 


1. Margarine is a wholesome, palatable, highly 
nutritious food, made by blending vegetable 
oils, or meat fats, or both with pasteurized 
skim milk. 


2. A full, detailed description is on every 
package. Armour’s Mayflower Margarine is a 
vegetable margarine...made only of fine farm 
products — purified vegetable oils, churned in 
fresh pasteurized skim milk. Fortified with 
9000 U.S. P. units of Vitamin A per pound. 


3. Margarine furnishes concentrated energy, 
supplying about 100 calories per tablespoon. 
Fortified margarine also assures a uniform, 
year-around, dependable source of Vitamin A. 
Two ounces of Mayflower alone will supply 
28 per cent of the minimum daily require- 
ment of Vitamin A for an adult. In addition 
to the nutritive value, margarine aids in mak- 
ing other foods more attractive and palatable. 


4. Because of the market price and availabil- 
ity of domestic ingredients from which mar- 
garine is made, this excellent product can be 
sold at a low retail cost. 


5. When margarine is colored before market- 
ing, the manufacturer is required by Federal 
Law to pay a tax of 10 cents per pound, a tax 
which is added to the retail costs. Also in 
many states the sale of colored margarine is 
prohibited by legislation. If the consumer 
purchases margarine uncolored she is saved 
this tax. 
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white when purchased? 

6. Many people think that Vita- 
min A is added to margarine 
with the yellow coloring. Is this 
true? 

7. Name five different uses for 
Mayflower Margarine. 

8. How does margarine compare 
in fat content and digestibility 
with other table fats? 

9. Give tips on coloring marga- 
rine and serving it attractively. 





6. No! The color wafer included in the pack- 
age has nothing to do with the vitamin con- 
tent. Margarine is fortified with Vitamin A. 
during the manufacturing process, so every 
pound of fortified margarine contains 9000 
U.S. P. units of Vitamin A whether it is 
colored or uncolored. 


7. 1. As a delicious spread for bread, griddle 
cakes, waflles, etc. (see recipes) 
2. See recipes for use on vegetables. 
3. As a base for sauces, soups, candies 
and icings. 
4. For pan-frying. 
5. In baked products, such as cakes, 
cookies, pastries. 


8. Margarine is equal to other table fats in 
both fat content and digestibility, being about 
96 per cent digestible and containing not less 
than 80 per cent fat. 


9. To color: Place margarine in mixing 
bowl, cut into pieces and let stand until 
whole amount is equally softened. Blend in 
coloring with wooden spoon. 


To shape: Place colored margarine in center 
of paper contained inside every carton; fold 
paper over sides and top. Reshape and re- 
place in original carton. Chill. 


For individual table service: Cut marga- 
rine into squares. Top each pat with tiny 
sprig of parsley or shape into balls and 
sprinkle with paprika. Chill before serving 





MARIE GIFFORD 


Armour’s Director of Consumer Service 
gives you these teaching helps. 





Margarine for Sweet Spreads 
and Seasoning 


1. For biscuits, hot rolls or waffles, make 
Orange Fluff as follows: Cream % Ib. 
Mayflower Margarine until soft and 
creamy. Add 4 cup orange marmalade 
and blend well. Melts instantly on hot 
bread. ‘ 

2. For pancakes or waffles — Melt % Ib 
Mayflower Margarine in 1 cup pancake 
syrup and serve piping hot with pan 
cakes. 

2. For seasoning vegetables— For green 
beans, asparagus, cabbage, cauliflower 
or spinach, melt 4% cup Mayflower 
Margarine and add the juice of % 
lemon. Pour over hot vegetables 





Margarine for Sandwiches 


1. For sandwich fillings — Cream May 
flower Margarine until fluffy and mix 
with the sandwich filling. This saves 
time in spreading and extends the 
flavor of the margarine 

2. For dainty sandwiches— Cream \% lb 
Mayflower Margarine and mix with 1 
tbsp. lemon juice, 4 tsp. salt, 2 tbsps 
chopped parsley or chives. Use on 
whole wheat or brown bread for dainty 
tea sandwiches. 
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Send for your free copy of 
CONSERVING CLOTHES WITH COLOR 






@ Nine pages full of important 
information on clothes 
conservation, synthetic fabrics and dyeing. ——-~ 


Contains the answers to all these 


questions and many more! 
Prepared for Teachers cf Clothing Classes by 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Makers of 

ALL PURPOSE RIT— the dye that is guaranteed 
to work on all synthetics and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT—-the famous old reliable dye for 
pure silks, wools, linens, cottons. 








' Rit Products Corporation Dept. B. 
1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


1 

i} 

i ! 

Please send me a FREE copy of “Conserving 1 
7 i 

! 





Clothes W ith Color. 
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Children Are Smart 
About Food 


(Continued from page 482) 





used to classify the foods needed to be 
eaten daily, i.e. cereals, eggs, green 
and yellow vegetables, etc. ‘These 
posters also depict healthy good-look- 
ing boys who show all the signs of 
good healthy living. The rat pictures 
were most effective in emphasizing the 
differences in results of a good and a 
poor diet. The children were much 
concerned about checking their own 
eating habits to see if there was any 
chance that they might resemble some 
of the rats pictured. 

The results of this program have 
been successful beyond expectations. 
Children of all grades, including the 
first and second, have been able to 
check their own diets for adequacy. 
Many have checked their families’ 
meals. Through this activity they are 
educating their parents not only as to 
what to eat but they have insisted on 
having it. One child refused to go to 
school until he had his cooked cereal, 
and another wanted his daily egg, in- 
sisting that his mother get up in the 
morning and cook it for him. School 
lunchroom supervisors have reported 
improved eating habits and much less 
food waste. Teachers have been grati- 
fied with the enthusiasm ef the chil- 
dren, improved conduct and zrades, 
and the motivation it has provided for 
interesting follow-up teaching. Some of 
the follow-up activities have included 
the preparation of simple meals or of 
one dish, usually a vegetable; a cam- 
paign for clean plates in the lunch- 
room; a rat feeding experiment; and 
the checking of diets. 

Parents have expressed gratitude for 
the help with children who were “food 
problems.” ‘Teachers have been grate- 
ful for subject matter information and 
teaching suggestions. Eight months 
after the lesson was presented, children 
of the first grade have recognized the 
“health teacher” and have been -most 
anxious to report on their improved 


eating habits. All-in-all the improved 


relationships between school and par- 
ents and between school departments; 
the improved attitudes, grades and bet- 
ter eating habits on the part of the 
pupils; the sincere interest and appre- 
ciation on the part of both teachers and 
parents; have paid many times over for 
the assistance given. 
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Just looking won’t take it off! 














Ry-Krisp Indicated in Diets for Normal Obesity 


Ry-Krisp is a “‘natural” in diets for the normal over- 
weight man or woman because each whole grain double 
wafer furnishes only about 23 calories yet is an im- 
portant source of thiamin, phosphorus, and iron. 


Other Dietary Uses for this Unique Bread 


In Allergy Diets, Ry-Krisp solves a big problem for 
those who are sensitive to wheat, milk or eggs because 
this crisp-baked unleavened bread is made solely of 
whole rye, salt and water. 


In Common Constipation, due to insufficient bulk, 
Ry-Krisp is a natural corrective because it contains all 
the bran and regulating minerals of whole rye; and its 
high percentage of unavailable carbohydrates further 
encourages normal elimination. 


Name 


Address 
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Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. 

1C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below. 
C1008 Allergy Diet Booklet 


Title or Position 


School or Organization 


As a Whole Grain Bread, Ry-Krisp is an all-family, 
every-meal favorite. A charter member of the Basic-7 
foods, this versatile wafer is the hostess’ delight. So- 
cially correct from the first course to the last, Ry-Krisp 
is “right”? as an appetizer accessory, soup cracker, 
entree bread, cheese stand-by. There’s no loss from 
staleness, either, because it has such a delightful 
toasted texture, because it comes packed in wax- 
wrapped trays. Ry-Krisp stays crisp! 

Probably the only 100°, whole grain bread available 
nationally. 

FREE! Allergy Diet Booklet including lists of allowed and 
forbidden foods and wheat, milk, egg-free recipes. Low- 
Calorie Diet Booklet giving 1800-calorie diets for men, 
1200 for women; menus, recipes. Chemical analysis cards 
for Regular Ralston-Instant Ralston, Shredded Ralston, 
Ry-Krisp with factual data on their many uses in special 
diets. Use coupon below. 


C75 Low-Calorie Diet Booklet 


C873 Product Chemical Analysis Cards 


Zone. State 








PATTERN-MAKER 


Guaranteed to cut any Basic Pattern 
+ any size... in 1 minute! 
This unique, tested Basic Pattern-maker is in- 
dispensable to Home Economics teachers, Send 
for free descriptive circular E, or order direct, 
$10.00, postpaid. Also sold at R. H. Macy, N. Y. 


CHIC School, 55 W. 35th St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 

















BAGS FOR BEGINNERS 


Feed, salt, sugar, flour, 
and meal bags brought 
from home furnish a 
wealth of sturdy sew- 
ing material for begin- 
ners, absolutely free. 

A 32-page booklet, 
“Bag of Tricks for 
Home Sewing,” has 
been especially pre- 
pared to show students 
what to make.and how 
to make it with cotton 
bags. 


= FR E E 


to your ln (limit 25 
per class). Write today to 














NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Dept. 34, Box 18 Memphis |, Tennessee 


SEW AND CONSER 
YARD SAVED 











GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’'S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 





NUTRITION CHEGK- uP CHART 
TP REE 


Pace toast? Motel tiaeeity | Mote tasthate tate! 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 


how to selec: foods to meet nutri- 
! 





botoar Vibe Teattta tast-tate MA Salam ola: Vota torte 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Choosing a Vocation 
(Continued from page 488) 





L 

quired. Sometimes these two important 
subjects are partially or completely 
ignored. 


Making the unit interesting to the 
girls is of urgent importance if the 
work is to be successful. Undoubtedly, 
a spirited, sparkling, well-informed 
teacher is the keynote to the situation. 
Pointed, interesting: life illustrations 
are needed at every step to supplement 
materials from books, magazines and 
newspapers. Having successful people 
from various occupations talk to the 
class and answer questions is also in- 
valuable. And please do not limit these 
guest speakers to people in the pro- 
fessions or in high salaried positions. 
Too often in the past teachers have 
defeated their purpose at this stage of 
the game by placing the goals too high 
for many future careerists. Invite a 
popular waitress to tell about her 
work. Have a successful cook de- 
scribe her job. Request a beauty ope- 
rator to explain the advantages and 
disadvantages in her work. 

Check lists and rating scales con- 
nected with various occupations are a 
boon to the teacher.* Few students 
can resist the fascination of these de- 
Moreover, they are a distinct 
aid to bringing out pertinent points to 
be emphasized. 

The introduction of this unit on 
“Choosing a Vocation” may have 
much to do with its subsequent popu- 
larity. The wise teacher will watch 
for opportunities and use them. When 
a popular community girl captures a 
sought-after-job the teacher can casu- 
ally analyze with the girls the reasons 
why she obtained it. 


vices. 


When presenting units on grooming, 
personality development and money 
management the way can be paved for 
a discussion of choices. 
When girls show an interest in an 
occupation the teacher can subtly point 
out some similar jobs. The bulletin 
board can be used for catchy, interest- 
getting pictures and short articles on 
occupations appealing to girls. The 
clever teacher will recognize and use 
to advantage these and numerous other 
methods of exciting students’ imagina- 
tions and interests. 

A homemaking teacher can, if she 
will, perform invaluable services in 


vocational 








guiding young girls into suitable occu- 
pations for earning a livelihood. She 
should never make the mistake of at- 
tempting to do all the school’s work in 
guidance. Many times the greatest 
good can be performed by directing a 
student to some individual especially 
well-equipped to give the advice and 
help most needed in making a decision. 
After all, cooperation is the keynote in 
giving successful guidance, and many 
times it takes two or more persons to 
do a job well. The important thing is 
to do the job. 





. vnc eg oe suggestions may be found in the 
following b 

Finding Yourself in Your Work by H. W. 
Hepner. 

Guidance in the Secondary School by S. A. 
Hamrin and C. E. Erickson. 

Personal Analysis and ff veer mg Problems by 
J. D. Shively and C. C. Shively. 

Youth Makes the Choice by H. E. Watters. 








Call for Copies 


If you have no further need for your 
July-August, 1944, P.H.E., please send 
it to us. In return we shall extend 
your subscription one month. 











“Lucky Seven” 
A Nutrition Game—$1.50 


A Brand New Teaching Aid 


WY“- 


a me 
Sa 
(2 sets for $2.50) 
THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT for that teacher who 
hing aids! Why not 
pod FUN while learning abou! 


calories, meal planning, ine fact every phase of 
NUTRITION? 


What Is “Lucky Seven”? 


It is a card game played with 100 NUTRITION 
CARDS! 4x6. 

It is based on the ‘Basic Seven’’ a. Sam decrees! 

It is simple and easy to learn and t 

It contains ALL the fundamental } a recipes. 

Each card is ILLUSTRATED with a line drawing of 
the food. (Your class may wish to ‘‘coler’’ these 
foods themselves. ) 


AUTHENTIC measure giving exact amount of— 


Number of calories Copper grams 
Carbohydrate grams A 20, 


Protein grams vit B-1 Thiamin mgs. 


Fat grams Vit. B- a oe mgs. 
Calcium grams Niacin 

Phosphorus grams Vit. ¢ Ancoebia acid gms. 
Iron grams Vit. LU. 


ONE SET of 100 cards is enough for a class of 12 
TWO SETS are needed for a class larger than 12 
ORDER THIS “NUTRITION \ dl today and make 


teaching easy and learning 
Order From 
GILLUM BOOK Co. 


™ 2111-2113 Lexington, Kansas City 1, Mo. 
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NOW! FOR THE MILLIONS OF PAY-ENVELOPE CLASS READERS— 
SCIENTIFIC FOOD PLANNING IN THEIR TYPE OF MAGAZINE 


GAIN ...Jdeal makes news! Following his plan of 
giving vigorous interpretation to an established 
formula, Jdeal’s publisher, Mr. William M. Cotton, now 
presents in all four books, Personal Romances, Movies, 
Movie Stars Parade and Movie Life, a cooking depart- 
ment under the direction of Miss Demetria Taylor, one 
of America’s ablest home economists. Each department, 
patterned to the personality of the magazine, gives [deal 
readers exactly the expert, scientific, down-to-earth food 


guidance they want. Soundly factual, the cooking pages 
sparkle with lively style and pictorial charm. These new 
cooking departments—new in the /deal books and new 
in kind—place at the service of food manufacturers the 
invaluable Hollywood prestige, and the tested knowledge 
of pay-envelope class preferences, upon which J/deal’s 
success has been built. Tell your story to /deal readers! 
Watch profits march forward with Jdeal! Over 1,500,000 
circulation, 99.7% voluntary newsstand sales. 
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Movies presents 
glamorous Veron- 
ica Lake baking a 
lemon meringue 
pie. Every girl 
who wants to 
please a man will 
want to do as 
Veronica does! 


In December... 
Gloria Jean 





MSP launches its 
cooking depart- 
ment with a 
breezy lesson in 
muffin-making, as 
practiced by that 
new favorite of 
the jive crowd— 
Joyce Reynolds. 


In December... 
Joan McCrackea 


Movie Life 


e, 





Mic ee 
Aaovtt AL PICKS & SUR 
h 


Filmdom’s only 
all-picture maga- 
zine weaves its 
story of salads— 
around the inter- 
esting personal 
ideas of that up- 
and-coming star, 
Dick Haymes. 

In December... 

Constance Moore 





menu upon the 
cooking prefer- 
enc esofa person- 
ality —visiting 
the kitchen of 
Bette Lynn Sted- 
man, Mrs. Amer- 
ica of 1944. 
In December... 
Fibber McGee and Molly 





THE IDEAL WOMEN’S GROUP * THE PAY-ENVELOPE CLASS MAGAZINES 


NEW YORK Ideal Publishing Corporation , CHICAGO Ideal Publishing Corporation . LOS ANGELES Don Harway & Company , HOLLYWOOD Idea! Publishing Corporation 


295 Madison Ave., N. Y.17, N.Y., MU 3-8191 


NOVEMBER, 1944 


360 N. Mich. Ave., Chi. 1, Ill., State 5582 


816 W. Sth St., Los Ang. 13, Cal., Mutual 8512 


6253 H'wd. Blvd. H'wd. 28, Cal., Hillside 7364 
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This is the 





CHOCOLATE 
That made a cookie 





Ye a few years ago a cookie was “born”! 
The first brand-new, different kind of 
cookie in years and years! Each delicious 
bite contained whole pieces of Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 


That’s what makes Toll House Cookies so 
exciting, so doubly delicious! 


They‘re so easy to make, your newest 
student will be able to bake them perfectly. 
The recipe is on every package of Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels. 





CHOCOLATE IS 
A FIGHTING FOOD 


So if you can’t always find all the Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Morsels you want, please be 
patient. Ask your grocer to save some for 
you next time. 
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EVERY- 


TOLL HOUSE =< 


Made with NESTLE’S Semi-Sweet Chocolate 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—50c 


A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 





MASTER RECIPE 


~| MASTER RECIPE 





























FIFTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 

The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only FIFTY lessons. 
FIFTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 

By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 

MASTER the ingredients, 

MASTER the proportions, 

MASTER the method of mixing, 

MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 


They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
ence and comprehension. 


Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 


These FIFTY cards are only 50c. The students should use them as a 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $5.00. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 
THE TEN SETS come in a sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX. 


Order From 


Gillum Book Company 


2111-2113 Lexington, Kansas City 1, Missouri 











If You 
Teach 


CHILD 


CARE 
You Need 
the 


CHASE 
BABY 


Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


e Bathing e Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
¢ Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced, 
For full information write to 

24 Park Place 


M. J. CHASE Pawtucket, R. I, 
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Home Making in Wartime 


(Continued from page 481) 


Sealtest 





that children must get over. Many little children go 
through this negative period. Little is gained by pun- 
ishment or by arguing. In most children this negative 
phase will pass when they discover that it is not gain- 
ing them attention. Punishment is at times necessary, 
and when it is used it should be immediate and appro- 
priate. It should never be given in anger, nor should 
it be delayed. If a child is punished by being left 
alone in a room, be sure there is a light. Do not 
punish him by putting him in a dark closet. A child 
who is fighting with his playmates may well be pun- 
ished by being removed from the group; a child who 
refuses to eat what is set before him, by having the 
part of the meal he likes, such as the dessert, with- 
held; a child who smashes a toy, by learning that he 
will not get something to take its place. 

The best way to teach children to be truthful is to 
set them an example of truthfulness. Many falsehoods 
are imitations of those of adults. Children who are 
frequently punished may become untruthful because 
they are afraid. 

The use of praise and rewards is often more im- 
portant than punishment. Rewards, especially, must 
be guarded. Obedience should be the natural result 
of the child’s trust in his parents and teachers and not 
the result of fear. A child should be taught to trust 
you and he will obey. Obedience or disobedience often 
depends upon how a command is worded. Make it 
easy for the child to obey, never give commands that 
are not worth giving, and never give commands that 
are not worth insisting upon. 

Pupit A: From what you have said, it seems to me that 
the logical development of a child is going to depend 
a lot on what the parent does. How he handles the 
child. We hear much of parent education these days. 
A sympathetic, understanding parent can do much for 
his child’s growth. Suppose we hear something about 
the pre-school. (Name of Pupil). 

Pupit 3: In a pre-school, a child is taught to rely on him- 
self and to take care of himself as well as developing 
desirable habits. 

This chief aim of a pre-school is to provide the 
right kind of environment. This includes furniture of 
the right size and kind, toys and play materials, healthy 
playmates, plenty of clear air and sunshine, and proper 
food. Many children between the ages of two and five 
attend pre-school. 

Children may attend pre-school in the morning, in 
the afternoon, or both in the morning and afternoon. 
Pre-school is a foundation for children before they 
enter the elementary school. During the course of the 
day, they are requested to take a short nap, because 
young children tire so easily and quickly. In the school, 
the children may play with jig saw puzzles, blocks, 
dolls, doll furniture, balls, pounding table and trains. 
They may draw, paint, build things, color and do many 
other interesting things. The woman who has a pre- 
school usually reads a half hour or longer to her 
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oa. SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER 
C Seat Le r TA 
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SEALTEST LABORATORY KITCHEN 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the latest 
Sealtest Food Adviser containing helpful 
articles on good nutrition and original and 
practical recipes and menus. (Additional 
copies 3c each) See page 468. 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Boulevard, B 2 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me your free book on home dyeing and clothes remodel- 
ing—“Conserving Clothes With Color.” See page 508. 
PY PERT E EEE EEL Pee ee ee Pe a Soe ee ee ee 


Se ilas 55.055 '0n coe senee sed acbnate ye PPE eR E OPE T Pee Pee 
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FREE! New Recipe Leaflet! Special Classroom Material! 
KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, New York 


Please send special Home Economics classroom material and new 
Knox leaflet of recipes for using Knox with fresh fruits. See page 
505. 


NE 6 thE sens peear hs 0+ 35 GaWEs oa abs 08 a ons Oot scan de Mass» 
OE Su bios seo ahakaleXe38 (kon oa eeviertene NE hind Hho dnt ae 
DY. Sick Al Gases sad ORS 505 boA9 0505 Rr Ae oe 


Important Facts About 
Commercially Canned Foods 


The Can Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N, Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your informative booklet about com- 
mercial canned foods, their preparation and uses. See page 486. 


SE cua eeda ately a c'ov ke 600 04 kaos DM sasess Tee Fa 


FREE Recipes with Carnation Milk 


to Meet Wartime Nutritional Needs 


CARNATION COMPANY, Department 712-] 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Please send me free your new booklet of recipes on stretching food, 
“Clever Ways with Carnation—for the Duration.” See page 504. 
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New Material On Good Grooming 
INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH, The Nonspi Company, 
118 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send new Instruction Material on Good Grooming including 


seaeeedane booklets for student distribution as per advertisement on 
page 502. 

ME Hee stash ap sed tosahansssaneawakat ts abees | Bee 
NE sessaass gens Je. HB..0555 BBs cise College..... Others..... 
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SY, pase snabuasensessksbsiessscnessavaduns ee eee eee 
TEE, Detherts TOM i vciccccccvscseconcess --++ No. of Classes..... 


No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls...... Boys... ...Grade(s) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

pupils. In the summer time, the children spend a great 
deal of their time out-of-doors, riding tricycles, wagons 
and scooters or playing in the sand boxes and with 
other simple games. They learn to share and learn 
how to get along with others. It can be understood 
that some parents might hesitate to allow their chil- 
dren to remain in a nursery all day. Parents should 
realize the helpfulness of such an organization, when 
it is under the supervision of well trained personnel 
who enjoy doing this type of work. With forethought 
and action on the parts of parents such a project may 
be undertaken with assured success. Crate boxes, sand 
papered, fixed with castings so that they may be mov- 
able and covered with oilcloth may be placed in chil- 
dren’s rooms to hold their toys. Also empty thread 
spools may be painted and shellacked and strung on a 
string so that children might play with them. Cheese 
boxes may be painted, shellacked, castings put on, and 
several boxes attached to each other making a train. 
Lids bought in the dime store or old ones in the 
kitchen that are no longer needed make good cymbals, 
A game similar to horse shoes may be made by placing 
a long stick on a block and then stuffing rags into 
circular shaped material and sewing them up. All 
these things are simple and conveniently made and 
provide an interesting yet inexpensive form of enter- 
tainment. 


Pup A: The pre-school has a definite place in the life of a 


child. After presenting the problems war has created 
in the home life of our children; what are some reme- 
dies for these problems? (Name of Pupil). 


Puri, 4: Because of a great number of mothers leaving 


the homes to work in the factories, a serious situation 
has to be met, and that is—what to do with the chil- 
dren. The shortage in domestic help makes it almost 
impossible to bring someone into the house to take 
care of them, therefore establishments must be organ- 
ized to take care of these children. 

Day nurseries I believe, would be the best solution. 
It would work under the following plan. The place 
would be under supervision of several experienced 
women and filled out with young girls and women 
volunteering their time. The mothers would bring 
the children to the nursery when they go to their work. 
There they would receive primary teaching and be 
taught games and how to work with their hands. 
Their equipment would be simple, making toys from 
spools, lids, boxes and other such things generally 
thought useless. They would receive a well balanced 
lunch, and the afternoon would consist of a rest period 
and other things that would interest them. After work 
the mothers would pick up their children. Of course, 
this would call for a fee, but the services rendered 
would more than make up for it, as it takes the chil- 
dren off the street, puts them under supervised play 
and the mother does not have to worry about planning 
the meal at night, as the child would have had a hot 
meal at noon. 

Under such a plan the children would be taught 
especially to make things with their own hands. It 
has been found that in high schools, girls can easily 
make toys from spools, crates, boxes and other seem- 
ingly useless articles. In this way they would be taught 
that everything has a use. It is important in life that 
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a child be taught the importance of being able to get 
along with others, 


Puri, A: Some of us have noticed no difference in our 


home life because the change came about so gradually. 
Step by step the war has crept upon us and remolded 
our lives. (Name of Pupil), will tell us about some 
of the other effects of the war on the home. 


Pupit 5: You probably remember when you searched your 


kitchen shelves for some aluminum to give to the 
government. Perhaps you gave some pans that were 
still good and useful. But even as you gave them you 
felt proud. You knew you were doing your part. Even 
in giving this aluminum away you were making a small 
adjustment in your home. You learned how to use 
fewer pans in your cooking, and how to better care 
for the ones you still had... . Then there was the 
rubber drive. Maybe mother gave away that rubber 
dish sczaper that was so handy, but not neecssary. 
Little brother carried his rubber cars over to the city 
rubber pile without a word of dissension. . . . Nutrition 
becomes another problem for the home. There is less 
food but nutritious meals must be planned. With no 
wool and silk on the market, there are fewer kinds 
of material for clothing. Styles will be such as to 
require less material. . . . Then too, there is the house- 
hold furnishing problem. New furniture is scarce and 
repair parts are hard to get. It is imperative that we 
take care of what we have. We must appreciate and 
preserve everything we have in order to do our part on 
the home front to conserve vital materials. 


Pupit A: Iowa now has many organizations which deal 


with nutrition. We are given the opportunity to benefit 
by the experience of food experts and learn to prepare 
inexpensive but nutritious meals. It is important that 
every woman and girl know how to cook the cheaper 
foods the best way. Yes! Youth is being educated to 
serve effectively! Our schools are working strenuously 
to help win the war. 


Pupit 1: Through our study of children—their care and 


development—we are learning not only to care for chil- 
dren as a part of our contribution to the war effort 
but we are also learning what to expect from children 
when we have them in our own homes. 


Pupit 2: In training children we must remember one prin- 


ciple which we have learned—and that is—that chil- 
dren learn through play and that each experience makes 
some contribution to the education of the child. Kindly 
understanding of children is necessary. 


Pupit 3: High school girls need to recognize that even the 


pre-school child should be treated as a person with 
feelings and interests of his own. Young children like 
to and can learn to do things for themselves. 


Pupit 4: One of the chief contributions we can make to 


the war effort is in the care of children whose parents 
are engaged in war work. This care should include: 
knowing how to prepare the right kind of food for 
children; to amuse them and teach them to learn 
through both active and passive play; and to teach 
them to respect the rights and property of others. 


Pupit 5: The slogan put out by the Treasury Department 


of our government sums up pretty much what we have 

said. Save, Serve and Conserve. Save our time, energy 

and money so that we may use these to serve our 

country, and conserve the things which we have. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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DAINTINESS CONTEST—TEACHING TEGHNIQUES 
WIN A VICTORY PRIZE IN MUM'S NEW DAINTINESS CONTEST 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Rules for entering Daintiness Contest. 
Complete unit on Personal Grooming (including Wall Chart, 
teacher’s pamphlet, student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides). 
See page 491. 
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Home Economics Department 
THE MALTEX COMPANY, Burlington, Vermont 


Please send ........ copies of your “Daily Diet Record,” showing 
“Basic Seven” food items recommended by The National Wartime 
Nutrition Program for Daily Consumption. See page 464. 


Consumer Education Section, 

286 East Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free desk copy of your new 
REFERENCE MANUAL ON ELECTRIC HOME 
APPLIANCES. Extra copies 5c each. See page 457. 
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CHURCH & DWICHT CO., INC., 

10 Cedar Street, New York 5, New York 

Free Books, describing uses of Baking Soda, also a set of Colored 
Bird Cards. Described on page 460. 


City or Town ....,.-. 

BONEN secscss P< es Pag SP P< PE Cpe Te eee 
11/44 P.H.E. 24 

GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., 

480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send absolutely FREE 

(0 New Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Booklet.......: >, .coples. 

(CJ Sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. See page 456. 

NGMO ccccccccdccsccccccccccccccccccaceces Tile. ccssce Rbpeneasda 

Sie viccccdicsececneees Je. FS... 00. : i ae College... .Others.... 

Addree® ..cccsccccccccs gh edb Fa Th Fenda ccc dicsceseeeccccesecoccoes 

ROD ShncecsccccesccnsObetccdéeccessecccoes by LEER CT ORE TTL 

Name of Director of Cafeteria ....+..-+.+.+++: No. fed daily....... 

Do they serve hot meals? ........c0cseceeseecesecsescessseeseces 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


57 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me ...... Free Copies of How to Buy Blankets Intelli- 
gently with Chatham’s Informative Blanket Labels.” See page 462. 
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GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 917 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutrition 


Guide.” See page 465. 
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Pupit A: It is not only the material things that we must 
save but we must save and protect the little children 
from the emotional strains of war in order that they 
may develop into strong adults capable of successful 
leadership—This brings to a close the one hundred 
sixty-eight broadcast of THE ASSEMBLY ROOM OF THE 
AiR. Today’s program was the first of a series en- 
titled “Home Making in Time of War” written by 
pupils of the Home Making Classes in the Cedar 
Rapids Public Schools under the supervision of Miss 
Sara Ann Brown. Pupils participating today were: 
PUPILS SAY OWN NAMES—IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 
1, 2, etc.) 

Miss (Name of Teacher), instructor was director. 

This is (Name of Pupil) pupil announcer. 

MUSIC: WE'RE ALL AMERICANS UP... BG .. FOR 


Station ANN.: These school programs are built by Jane 
Lee with the assistance of classroom teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and Mr. Arthur Deamer, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Listen 
next Saturday at this time to another part of “Home 
Making in Time of War” series. 

MUSIC: UP TILL TIME. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 8, 1933 


Of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, published monthly at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1944. 


State of New York } os. 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, p mally appeared J. T. Emery, who, having | duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Lakeside Publishing Com- 
pany, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York “7 3 Managing Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) Lakeside 
Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the aks 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears wu the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is ——. (This 
information is required from daily publications only.) 

J.T. EMERY, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1944. 
M. ELEANOR OVERMAN, 


Notary Public. 
expires March 30, 








Seal. 
Coriate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 163. Commission 



















This is the third in a series of advertisements on food preparation 


CLASSROOM AIDS TO HELP YOU TEACH 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TEXTURE IN COOKERY 


| pg teachers, who are naturally experts For instance, a dish with a certain creamy 
in the art of eating, know texture is the smoothness should be offset by something 
keystone of gastronomy. The feel of food as crisp and crunchy. A chewy texture is better 
it touches the tongue, the resistance of food when a brittle food accents it. A mealy serving 
to the crunch of the teeth, the yielding sen- may be enhanced by something granular. 
sation as it passes the palate—all these are 
among the chief delights of eating. 





This balancing of textures should not be 
limited to menus only. Many dishes are them- 
Like the instruments of an orchestra, textures selves improved by blending textures. And 


should be designed to play together. The vio- so the knowing cook puts nut meats in a 
lins alone cannot create a symphony, nor will suave fudge frosting to add contrast to a 
One texture make a meal that’s interesting. chocolate cake . . . or shredded cabbage and 
Textures should be chosen to contrast and raw carrot in an aspic salad... or chopped 
complement each other. ham and mushrooms in a cheese soufflé. 





Teach Your Students Texture Contrasts This Way 








| gions a bowl of Heinz Condensed of these firm, brisk pickles invites chewing, 
Cream of Tomato Soup according tothe gives extra satisfaction to eating. 
directions on the label. Have each student 

place a spoonful on her tongue—then pull Then heat a can of Heinz Oven-Baked 
the tongue back, slowly and gently, against Beans. Again have each taster put a spoon- 
the roof of the mouth. Notice how satin- ful in her mouth and note the different 
smooth the soup feels as it slips down the quality of texture. Here is something soft 
throat. and mealy. Chew the beans. Press them 


For a second test pass a dish of well-chilled With the tongue against the hard palate. 
Heinz Sweet Gherkins. Bite off one end Then swallow slowly, savorifrgtheir tender 


and crush it with the teeth. The crispness dryness. 







eens —— 















































































Two-Way Test For Your Cooking Class Will 





1g 
n- 

3 Show BALANCED TEXTURES MAKE THE MENU 
4 

d 

| ‘ils Madson! planed sch 4) "Siemsioce phawta lee 

: Texture Interest Texture Monotony 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 


; Oven-Baked Beans with Bacon Strips Cream of Tomato Soup 

Salad Bowl of Macaroni and Cream Sauce with Cheese 
Lettuce, Watercress, Green Onions 

; Cut in Lengthwise Shreds Tossed in Mashed Hubbard Squash 


French Dressing ines 4 
up Custar 


Fruit Compote of Apples, Raisins, Lemon Slices 


Cooked in Honey Milk 





Milk 


Let each student sample both luncheons. Notice that the menu planned with texture contrast tastes 
etter, is more appetizing, makes a more nutritious meal. 





FOR 75 YEARS THE 57 VARIETIES HAVE FURTHERED 
THE ART OF GOOD EATING IN AMERICA 


L a a ae eS 





DECEMBER, 1944 





